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SUMMARY 



The first National Institute for In-Service Education of Office Occupa- 
tions Teacher-Coordinators was conducted at the University of Northern Iowa, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, from July 17 to August 11, 1967o It was financed by a 
grant from the USOEo IVenty-six participants attended representing twenty- 
four states, the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico* 

The participants were recommended by their State Supervisors* 

The purpose of the Institute was to organize a four-week course of study 
to provide the participants with classroom instruction and practical field 
observations as related to the Office Occupations Educational Cycle and the 
new Taxonomyo The following excerpt from a presentation by Dr* Blackstone ex- 
plains the cycle concepts 

"The educational cycle for office occupations starts from an 
analysis of the occupation and a description in behavioral terms 
translated into educational procedures, placed into operation, in 
and out of school through planned learning experiences and realistic 
opportunities to use skills and knowledges, then placement in the 
world of work and evaluated on the basis of success on the job,"^ 

The dally schedule of activities related to some phase of the cycle* 

Each participant spent three days in each of two offices in the Waterloo- 
Cedar Falls area during which time they gathered information for job descrip- 
tions and job narratives through observation and interview* They wrote criti- 
cal incident reports which helped to identify the less obvious requirements of 
the job, primarily in the social behaviors and background knowledges* Extrac- 
tion of competencies from job descriptions was done by the participants. They 
were Instructed in the use of effective and appropriate methods of teaching* 

Many nationally known resource persons presented material relative to the 
Office Occupations Educational Cycle which informed the participants of the 
latest developments and techniques in cooperative, simulated, and directed 
office education programs o The teaching of disadvantaged youth was given 
prime concern » 

An accepted responsibility of each participant was to return to his state 
and formulate a plan to disseminate Institute information to as many inter- 
ested individuals or groups as possiblea The goal was to disseminate the ma- 
terial nationwide Q 

Evaluation techniques were used during the Institute and immediately fol- 
lowing. A six-month follow-up study was conducted by means of a questionnaire 
to each participant a Selected participants were visited and were observed 
teaching their programs using Institute materials Capsuled comments of their 
reactions to the Institute are incorporated in this report in the results section* 



■ ■■■■ 

An excerpt from a presentation at the Office Occupations Teacher Educator 
Clinic, Detroit, Michigan, March 7-10, 1966, by Dr^ Blackstone. 
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!• INTRODUCTION 



In the spring of 1967, the United States Office of Education granted the 
University of Northern Iowa $29,679 to conduct an Institute for In-Service Edu- 
cation of Office Occupations Teacher-Coordinators* The Institute was held from 
July 17 to August 11, 1967, in Cedar Falls, Iowa* Twenty-six participants 
attended representing twenty-four states, the District of Columbia and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico* 

The University of Northern Iowa, Department of Business and Business Edu- 
cation, applied for this grant because they recognized the need that existed to 
bring teacher-coordinators, working in the field of vocational office education, 
up-to-date in the techniques of vocational office education and to understand 
the Office Occupations Education Cycle as devised and developed by Dr* Bruce I* 
Blackstone, Head, Office Occupations, USOE* The vocational staff of the 
department felt there was a definite need to offer in-service education to 
teacher-coordinators throughout the nation, based on this newly conceived tech- 
nique, in conjunction then with the newly developed taxonomy soon to be adapted 
to the field of vocational office education* 



II* BACKGROUND 

To understand the felt need for an Institute of this kind, it is necessary 
that one consider the changing role of the business teacher in the changing econ- 
omy* One must further consider events from which educational philosophies 
emerged and were Implemented for the Improvement of business education oriented 
occupations* The single most important event relative to these considerations 
was the Vocational Education Act of 1963* The Act intensified immensely the 
need for concerted efforts in re-education of business teachers throughout the 
nation and office education teachers in particular* It also amplified the need 
for a greater number of business education teachers to meet the demands of the 
world of work* 

The first public school courses in America in Business Education were or- 
ganized to help meet the needs of business for an increasing number of book- 
keepers and clerical personnel* The emphasis was on acquisition of skills pri- 
marily, sufficient enough to meet the rather simple needs of business record- 
keeping and communications of that day* 

With the Industrial Revolution came an emphasis on efficiency and In office 
procedures as well as efficiency in production* The sizable increases in pro- 
duction created sizable Increases in office activities without a corresponding 
increase in the availability of office personnel* Efficiency became paramount 
to the continued progress* Creative thinking took place to meet the demands 
and new office machines were invented and improved upon periodically* New sys- 
tems and procedures also were developed* Improved communication media allowed 
greater effectiveness and increased the tempo of business tremendously* Through 
these changes the positions of the office worker changed to meet the new demands 
accordingly of the business world* Specialization of office workers became nec- 
essary and mandatory as the new demands were being made, which exceeded the abil- 
ities of most entrants into the field* 
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PROBLEM 



During this period of change , it was recognized by educators that it was 
necessary to educate all citizens for effective economic participation following 
their periods of schoolingo High school courses were designed to meet as nearly 
as possible the more sophisticated needs of consumers operating in a society of 
greater complexity than had ever been known previously. The business teacher 
found that the new role of business educator to be not completely compatible with 
the business teacher’s role as a vocational educator. By in large» however, busi- 
ness teachers responded and served both purposes at least with objectivity and 
concern for both general education and vocational education in the business cur- 
riculum* It was apparent that unfettered loyally to but one purpose was impos- 
sible for most business teachers o Vocational business education curriculums are 
founded on strong general business education foundations* 



IV* REVIEI7 OF RELATED RESEARCH 

The passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 tremendously increased 
Interest in the vocational aspects of business education and the need for these 
to be specialized* Monies were made available for this very purpose, to 
strengthen vocational concepts based on fundamental general educational under- 
standings* Research into business occupations content and the correlation of 
the teaching of business occupations was encouraged and remunerated* Immedi- 
ately, there was a division of duties within business education departments in 
educational institutions to specialize business teachers in either general busi- 
ness education or vocational business education* Students of the vocational 
teacher clearly established and declared career objectives which became the core 
for individualized curriculums designed by the teachero State plans spelled out 
the requirements for vocational programs that were to receive reimbursement 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963* 



V* PURPOSE 

The purpose of the Institute was to organize a four week course of study in 
order to provide the participants with instruction and practical field obser- 
vations and participations as related to the office occupations educational 
cycle and the new taxonomy* The new specialists in business occupations edu- 
cation needed orientation of vocational programs* Dr* Bruce I* Blackstone is 
a dedicated leader in the effort to structure new knowledges, concepts and tech- 
niques into courses of study. He has developed this new approach known as The 
Office Occupations Educational Cycle* 

The following excerpt from a presentation by Dr* Blackstone explains the 
cycle concept: 

"The educational cycle for office occupations starts from 
an analysis of the occupation and a description in behavioral 
terms translated into educational procedures, placed into 
operation, in and out of school through planned learning ex- 
periences and realistic opportunities to use skills and 
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knowledges, then placement in the world of work and 
evaluated on the basis of success on the job*” 

The approach is sound, but is in need of national dissemination to those 
at operational and administrative levels in office occupations education* It 
is not a mandatory approach, but one of suggestions for assistance* The Insti- 
tute was planned to provide the first step in this communication of direction 
for better programs in the states and territories of the nation* 



VI* OBJECTIVES 

Translation of the Office Occupations Educational Cycle into the various 

activities of concern to office occupation teachers yields the objectives of 

the Institute* They emerge chronologically as follows; 

A* Understand thoroughly the new orientation in the office occupations cycle* 

B* Be able to describe and analyze jobs* 

C* Be able to identify from job analyses the behaviors, social competencies 
needed and background knowledges needed by entry level workers in office 
occupations* 

D* Be able to identify disadvantaged students and to be able to design the 
curriculum for each student which will make it possible for him to profit 
from vocational instruction* 

E* Be able to translate behaviors, social competencies and background knowl- 
edges, in office occupations into appropriate learning materials and 
experiences and be able to set performance standards for students which 
will meet job entry requirements* 

F* Be able to select appropriate and effective methods and teaching media for 
the purpose of implementing teaching techniques for individual students 
at all levels to meet standards for successful performance of their spe- 
cific choice of office occupations* 

G* Be able to integrate successfully experiences in the classroom and on-the- 
job training in order to maximize occupational learnings* 

H* Be able to design effective learning experiences for other than coopera- 
tive office occupation programs* 

I* Be able to work effectively with public employment services in the place- 
ment of students completing the office occupation education programs* 

J* Be able to conduct follow-up studies of former students and to interpret 
results in terms of improvement of existing curricula* 



^An excerpt from a presentatSlSttii;^"^ Office Occupations Teacher Educator 
Clinic, Detroit, Michigan, March 7-10, 1966, by Dr* Bruce I* Blackstone, Head, 
Office Occupations Education, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
United States Office of Education* 
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Time-tested methods and procedures from other vocational services have been 
examined critically by many office occupations educators and administrators* 
Those most appropriate to the office field have been modified and applied in the 
states. An attempt was made in the Institute to use resource persons from many 
parts of the country to bring together the best instructional activities that 
have thus far been experienced. 

Initial Procedures 

A packet of materials which Included the brochure, letters to candidates 
and altemf’tes, self-addressed, stamped return envelopes, and a cover letter was 
prepared and mailed to all State Supervisors of Office Education, The brochure 
listed the objectives of the Institute and provided pertinent information for 
prospective candidates. Letters and envelopes were to assist the State Super- 
visors by conserving time when making contacts with their selected candidates 
and alternates. Applicants were screened by a University of Northern Iowa com- 
mittee and 27 selected to participate, each candidate having one alternate. All 
necessary registration and credential materials were Included in this mailing 
with a cover letter. 

Mr, Jack Reed, Teacher Educator of Office Education and Director of the 
Institute; Mrs, Lucille Wright, Teacher Educator of Office Education and Assist- 
ant Director; Mr. Oliver Anderson, Director of Vocational Education, and Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business and Business Education served as 
a committee to assist in planning the Institute program. 

Planning consultants were contacted and they assisted greatly in making 
suggestions for the Institute. They included Dr, Bruce I, Blackstone, United 
States Office of Education; Dr. Fred Cook, Wayne State University; Dr. Rich- 
ard Ashmun, University of Minnesota; Dr. Harry Huffman, Ohio State University 
and Dr. Estelle Popham, Hunter College. 

Tours were planned, consultants contacted, and instructional materials de- 
veloped and a reference library collected, prior to developing the syllabus for 
the Institute. Flexibility was built into the syllabus in an effort to meet 
the specific needs of the Institute participants. These needs were determined 
after the Institute participants arrived and declared specific needs. 

The Center for Research and Leadership Development in Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education at the Ohio State University was visited to obtain information 
and suggestions for instructional materials and techniques. 

Instructional Procedures 

Evaluation of student progress for the purpose of curriculum adjustment to 
meet the needs of participants was a continuous activity. Evaluative methods, 
for the purpose of this report, were separated out of each of the Institute 
activities in order to g-.ve the reader a better understanding of the total 
evaluative effort. 
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Some instructional methods pervaded the entire four week curriculum and 
for brevity will be noted here and will not be repeated again, for each of the 
instructional topics o One of these methods was the reading and review of, and 
the applications of concepts from the textbooks s 

1 o Administration of Vocational Education g Rules and regulations . 
Vocational Education Bulletin Noo l o 

The Stenographic g Secretarial » and Related Occupations Curricula 
Guide 

3o Equality of Educational Opportunity 
The Youth We Haven ’^t Served 

So Educating Disadvantaged Children in the Middle Grades 

6o Guidelines in Cooperative Education 

All of these textbooks are from the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, United States Office of Education, except number six which is 
from the Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sityo 



Participants were assigned the reading of all the texts over the four- 
week periodo Chapters most pertinent to the following days presentation were 
assigned for evening readingo During and following the presentations the text- 
book material was discussed and implications for application to the participants 
own programs were brought out. 

Also accessible to the participants were the facilities of the University 
libraryo A sizable collection of reference books and periodicals as well as 
duplication service was provided and their use encouraged for the acquisition 
of broader knowledge of the whole field of office occupations education. More 
specific Information on teaching was provided through the facilities of the 
Curriculum Laboratory o In addition to hard bound books on the subject of teach- 
ing, this facility provided brochures, manuscripts and short papers on specific 
subjects o Films, film strips and recorded tapes were also availableo Partici- 
pants were encouraged to overcome individual subject-matter deficiencies through 
the use of these media » 

In order to provide participants with recently published reference materials 
for use in the classroom, a third facility was developed <> Materials of special 
Interest to the workshop group were purchased and displayed in the classroom. 
These were used during the sessions and following topic presentations. They 
were planned to update the knowledge of participants on specific topics under 
dlscusslono 

Interaction of ideas was enhanced through luncheon presentations of the 
participants regarding their activities in their programs and the programs that 
existed within their states o Finally, the participant group was divided into 
review committees, each being responsible for a review of the presentations 
made during the week. Committee members met to compare and analyze the impor- 
tance of information presented and the review included the most Important as- 
pects of the weeks materials in a duplicated weekly summary of events, dis- 
tributed to all Institute members, A summary of this report was given orally 
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by the committee to the Institute on Friday afternoons. 

Teaching Aids 

To Illustrate, apply and review the learnings of the Institute, a va- 
riety of teaching aids was used. A tape recorder recorded the presenta- 
tions of visiting resource persons. This made it possible to review criti- 
cal portions of the talks and to dispel misunderstandings that arose at 
later times. Some presentations were made via recorded tape, only, when It 
was Impossible to schedule a resource person for a personal appearance. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Blackstone, USOE, was unable to attend the Insti- 
tute. However, he prepared a tape and 60 transparencies which were used 
to provide the participants with the philosophy of the USOE. 

Use was made of films, film strips and slides during many of the pres- 
entations. Overhead projection was used frequently to illustrate and to 
make note-taking more efficient and accurate. Discussions were recorded on 
chalkboards or dittoed for distribution to participants. 

Flip charts and diagrams were used where applicable. Exhibits, from 
each state, showed various types of forms and Instructional materials. 
Brochures describing special purpose equipment and Instructional materials 
were obtained from suppliers and distributed to participants. 

Orientation and Instruction 

Orientation of participants Included familiarization of public employ- 
ment services. It also Included Information and interpretation of the en- 
abling federal acts concerning office occupations education, a description 
of broad roles of the office occupations teacher, the Inclusions and pur- 
pose of state plans for vocational education, the status of the vocational 
club program and Importance of good listening to educators. The Importance 
of research and agencies for research completed the orientation portion of 
the Institute* 

The method used for large office procedure familiarization was a 
guided tour through a large local packing plant. Production activities 
were related by guides to activities required In office procedures. Re- 
quirements for beginning office workers In this firm were discussed by su- 
pervisory office personnel and reasons for requirements were established. 

Following the orientation period scheduled speakers made the following 
presentations : 

"VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963." Mr. Jack Reed, Teacher Educator, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa. 

The Institute Director, Mr. Reed, distributed copies of Administration 
of Vocational Education * Rules and Regulations . Vocational Education Bulle— 
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tin No* 1» ^ He emphasized the Importance of knowing and understanding the 
provisions of those laws under which vocational educators operate-— >the en- 
abling legislation* The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided for the 
use of federal funds to assist states in maintaining^ extending and im- 
proving existing prograias of vocational education and in the development 
of new programs* He presented a summary of the laws passed by the United 
States Congress which directly and Indirectly concern themselves with voca- 
tional education programs* In addition to the text mentioned, Mr* Reed 
assigned mandatory reading assignments to the participants* Part 104 - 
Administration of Vocational Education ; Federal Allotments to States * 

Rules and Regulations Z was referred to frequently during the lecture and 
was a part of the reading assigned* 

Mr* Reed believed that a concrete understanding and interpretation of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was necessary in order for vocational 
teacher coordinators of office occupations to assess the full and meaning- 
ful purpose of the congressional desire to assist vocational education* 

He stressed the many facets of the Act and urged complete and knowledgeable 
understanding of it on the part of all business education teachers parti- 
cularly* 

The discussion that followed by the participants concluded: 

1* Programs of education designed to prepare persons for 
employability are definitely in the realm of concern of 
business educators* 

2* Persons of all levels of ability are provided for in the 
legislation and many may profit from business education 
programs* 

3* Research is a major portion of the legislation and should 
be recognized as a responsibility of the classroom busi- 
ness education teacher* 

4* Evaluation of educational achievements is to be conducted 
periodically to assess progress and therefore, systematic 
records need to be kept* 



S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare: Office of Educa- 
tion* Administration of Vocational Education : Rules and Regulations . 

Vocational Education Bulletin No * 1^, 1966 * 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1967)* 

2 

U*S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare; Office of Educa- 
tion, Part 104 - Administration of Vocational Education : Federal Allot- 

i^nts to States . Rules and Regulations * 

(Washington: Government Printing Office, August 28, 1964* pp. 39-56)* 
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Participants referred to the materials distributed by Mr* Reed during 
the discussion period* These Included: 

1* Part 104 - Administration of Vocational Education; Federal Allot- 
ments to States 9 Rules and Regulations* 

2* Federal Legislation Concerning Vocational Education of Less Than 
College Grade* (Appendix A)* 

3* Federal Appropriations for Vocational Education for Fiscal Year 
1968* (Appendix B)* 

4* Amendments to the Higher Education Act Approved by Congress - 
Legislative Developments* (Appendix C)* 

Following the discussion Mr* Reed summarized; 

1* Vocational business education programs are operating within the 
framework of the Act of 1963 and the subsequent appropriations* 

2* An understanding is necessary » for full participation , in the 
Institute proceedings to follow, of the legislative structure of 
vocational education* 

3* Effective work as a coordinator in a vocational education program 
of office occupations requires the coordinator to be current in 
knowledge of legislative proceedings paramount to vocational 
education* 



”THE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATIONAL CYCLE*” Mr* Oliver Anderson, Teacher 
Educator, University of Northern Iowa, for Dr* Bruce I* Blackstone* 

The Office Occupations Educational Cycle was developed by Dr* Bruce I* 
Blackstone of the United States Office of Education and was primary to the 
Institute* The participants were dismayed that Dr* Blackstone was not In 
attendance for his presentation and felt this was a grave detriment to the 
Institute* His presentation was made by tape recording and administered by 
Mr* Anderson* His presentation by tape did not suffice Inasmuch as this 
did not offer an opportunity for Interaction by the participants with 
Dr* Blackstone relative to the basic segment of the Institute - The Office 
Occupations Educational Cycle* The Institute was designed to teach teacher- 
coordinators how to use and apply the Office Occupations Educational Cycle 
techniques and principles In the classroom* It was the concensus that in 
the future, disturbances such as this should not develop to hinder prog- 
ress in educational institutes* 

The Office Occupations Educational Cycle (Appendix D) originates with 
an understanding of the Occupation - Step 1* In an effort to develop an 
understanding of the Occupation, a description and an analysis of the Occu- 
pation must be made* This Description and Analysis must Include under- 
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standings of required social and background knowledges » When this descrip- 
tion Is coiQplete the demands of the Occupation are translated Into Step 2» 

Step 2 Is the Curriculum^, Translation takes place through the media 
of materials development a These contribute to the learning of the student* 
These learning experiences are then considered In the light of performance 
standards 0 Social and background knowledges that are standard and assumed 
requirements. In order to meet the performance standards established, are 
considered In the currlculumo In this consideration, It becomes necessary 
to recognize the specific materials necessary to teach the knowledges here- 
in described o Media techniques are then employed and the methodology Is 
determined by the teacher-coordlnatoro The actual educational process se- 
lected becomes the foundation of Step 3o 

Step 3 Involves the learning experiences of the student both In the 
classroom setting and outside the classroom environment* The student learns 
to meet the performance standards of business and to develop social and 
background knowledges necessary In the business world* Realistic materials 
are employed and Instruction Is then divided Into two sections: Individual 

Instruction and Group Instructlono These sections strive for realism and 
give the student an opportunity to practice the skills and knowledges 
learned* 

When Step 3 has been successfully accomplished, the student moves Into 
Step 4 - The World of Work* This learning experience may be experienced In 
one of three settings o The simulated program, the directed program or the 
cooperative programo 

Seeking constant analysis of the Instruction la a function of the co- 
ordinator* Step 5 then Is a critical analysis of the Instruction that has 
taken place by continuous follow-up study of graduates for at least a five 
year period* This step Is also concerned with the placement of students 
upon graduation* At this point the educator returns then to Step 1 and re- 
peats the cycle In the area of adult education where It will continue to 
function as a sound educational philosophy* 

The Office Occupations Educational Cycle, more commonly referred to 
by the participants as the Blackstone Cycle, was unanimously accepted by 
the Institute participants without reservation, as a sound philosophy. The 
teacher-coordinators felt this was a document that had been needed In this 
definitive form for many years by business education. It was further felt, 
that to Implement this educational procedure and philosophy was within the 
realm of reality and was truly a magnificent contribution to business edu- 
cation and to the world of work as well a This report shall refer to the 
Blackstone Cycle, hereafter o 

The participant reaction was one of deep Interest In this new approach 
and as a result the participants looked forward to the days they would 
spend In observing In business offices and writing materials to help Im- 
plement the Blackstone Cycle In current currlculums. The aspect of social 
and behavioral skills had not been developed In the majority of currlcu- 
lums discussed by the participants* The participants spoke only of their 
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own individual programs and expressed an interest in adapting the materials 
developed at the Institute to their programs upon returning to their schools 
in the fallo 

Recognition should be given to one participant, Mr, William Moran, 
Edmond School District //15, Lynwood, Washington who translated the Black- 
stone Cycle into a plctoral concept that will be Incorporated into his in- 
struction in an Innovative procedure* (Appendix E)* 

Mr* Moran has taken the philosophy of the Blackstone Cycle and applied 
it to a wheel which is symbolic in the motivation of our economy* The 
outer rim of the wheel, while turning the hub of the wheel, may be trav- 
eling over rough and uneven terrain, just as the student in the classroom 
may travel over many obstacles and problems in the course of study, to 
reach his ultimate goal* Mr* Moran has placed the major category. The 
World of Work, in the hub* 

He relates the need for the Wheel to an article by W* Wesley Tennyson 
(Appendix F) and quotes: 

"Identification with work models is vitally Important to young 
people if they are to develop realistic self-concepts* Contact 
with a work sponsor through the cooperative part-time program 
provides the young person with an opportunity to teat the appro- 
priateness of his earlier identifications*” 

This then, Mr* Moran feels, is what coordinators of cooperative pro- 
grams must do in the first process of Job Description and Analysis, In 
essence, determine those knowledges which will effectively aid the student 
in making a clear and understandable identification with the real World 
of Work* Through this understanding, the self-concept will be tested and 
evaluated by the individual* 

The materials developed in the second phase of the Blackstone Cycle 
materialize as a result of the Initial phase and must, therefore, be of 
a type that will reach the student and help him in his own problem area* 

To help insure this development, the coordinator must take him, at the 
starting point of the individual, and build skills and knowledges into the 
curriculum which will take him from this point to one of understanding 
himself, the job and his goals so that applications of the various tech- 
niques learned culminate in acceptable performances* This, of course, 
places a major emphasis on the technique of teaching moat applicable to 
the situation — that of Individual Instruction* 

The contribution made by Mr* Moran is a significant one to business 
education and is typical of the contributions made by participants during 
this Institute, although this is more tangible than the others* It is 
also another indication of the effect the Blackstone Cycle has had on 
business educators in office occupations* Teacher coordinators are pres- 
ently applying this design to curriculum changes to improve business 
education programs* 
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"EXTRACTING COMPETENCIES." Mr. Oliver Anderson, Teacher Educator, 
University of Northern Iowa. 

Extraction of Competencies for writing job descriptions was the sub- 
ject by Mr. Anderson. He distributed materials to the students. These 
were developed by thirteen graduate students who dealt with the problem of 
Implementing the functions in the Blacks tone Cycle. Examples were used to 
clarify the concepts presented. (Appendix G). 

Extraction of competencies from sample job descriptions was done by 
participants using materials developed by the graduate students as shown 
in Appendix G. The cycle worksheet relates to individual instruction more 
directly than to group instruction. By determining first the basic com- 
petencies and knowledges needed and stating them chronologically, the edu- 
cator is then in a position to determine selected facts about the compe- 
tency in question eind to develop further Information relating to the spe- 
cific competency in question. After these competencies are determined, 
the educator la in a position to determine the appropriate time to teach 
the necessary knowledge. The methods and media selection is the final 
analysis to be completed. 

Translation of the competencies into an individual curriculum was 
performed by the participants interviewing recent high school graduates, 
employed in the firms cooperating as observation stations for the Insti- 
tute, employed in beginning entry level occupations. The present reper- 
tory of the subjects was determined through Interview only. Guidelines 
were presented which were used as criteria for assignment of instruc- 
tional topics to large group, small group or individual curricula. 

The participant reaction was one of interest and curiosity. It was 
not firmly agreed that this procedure was conclusive in Itself. Many of 
the social and behavioral skills could not be relegated to the confines 
of the worksheet and it was felt that in some instances the use of the 
worksheet might preclude the serious attention necessary to the social 
and behavioral skills. It was agreed that the participants could readily 
see the need for the worksheet to assist in the writing of job descrip- 
tions more specifically to the skill areas than to the less tangible areas. 

The participants felt the Cycle Worksheet was a desirable educa- 
tional tool and that the directions or Instructions for the use of the In- 
strument would be very useful in the classroom for development of train- 
ing materials and to finalize the training plan for each individual 
student. 



"RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BUSINESS AND EDUCATION." Dr. Mary Ellen Ollverio, 
Columbia University, New York. 

The broad role of the business occupations teacher was described by 
Dr. Mary Ellen Ollverio of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Ollverio called for business teachers to view their responsibility 
broadly and to establish adequate models for the work and the teaching 
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required of them* She stressed the need to focus on the comprehensive 
views of learning rather than on the small and Insignificant Immediate 
view* Business teachers were advised to stretch the aspirations of the 
students and to place vocational business education back Into the total 
program of business education* She called for priorities to be established 
In criteria understandable to the students and to then relate preparation 
to that Individual student* These priorities would demand a curriculum 
that would adapt to the needs of each student* Dr* Ollverlo spoke In favor 
of a strong and flexible curriculum, designed to meet the needs of students* 
She feared that all too often work study programs do not achieve objec- 
tives because there Is little relationship between the student’s innate 
ability and the student’s job* She believed that often the student re- 
ceived a job and did the same job the whole school year* The coordinator 
should make the student aware of the little accomplishment and the limited 
range of experiences to be gained from such an experience* She further 
questioned the effectiveness of the office laboratory* Students, in her 
opinion, seldom are given the type of laboratory problems with which they 
will find themselves faced in the world of work* Students then should 
be given problem solving experiences that provoke thought* 

Learning requires a good deal of thinking and far too often teachers 
concentrate too much on the learning and not enough on the thinking* Lab- 
oratories are not being fully utilized because of locked doors that are 
locked to protect equipment* Administrative policies should be developed 
to make facilities available to students at all times possible* Locked 
classrooms were a hindrance to learning and were negating the very pur- 
pose for the purchase of the equipment* 

Business programs lack vitality today and this should change* The 
need Is to make the vocational business program more comprehensive In 
order to produce high-level workers* It is necessary to find out who the 
youngsters are that come to the school, what are the experiences they 
bring with them, what are the experiences they have not had and to them 
establish priorities of what is to be taught* Standards should be en- 
forced and made clear to students* Preparation should be related to the 
student as an individual and he should be permitted to explore possi- 
bilities and work at his own pace* 

The expressed belief that people would never become obsolete, even 
in the world of automation was decidedly that of Dr* Oliverio* Training 
needs to be realistic In the educational world and the subject of grades 
for work accomplished In the classroom should be just as realistic* In 
again stressing the need for establishing clear and adequate models for 
the work we are teaching. Dr* Oliverio pointed out that employers with 
limited supply of manpower must lower their standards and offer further 
advanced training to staff* Further, she explored the new skills antic- 
ipated for the future world of work and anticipated that machine short- 
hand will probably be used more in the future and will possibly be used as 
an input media for computers* Through ERIC, the federal government la set- 
ting up depositories where results of research will be quickly available 
using automated techniques* There is a need, in her opinion, for inter- 
disciplinary thinking, discussing the relationships between business edu- 
cation and other disciplines o 
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In summary, the speaker felt that educators and administrators should 
help to improve the image of business education in the eyes of the students 
and the business ^erldo She sought recognition of the following points in 
her summarization: 

1, Put vocational education back in perspective 

2, Give students experiences that will make work meaningful 

3, Establish priorities 

4, Delete work experiences that are meaningless 

5« Teach to students and not to test scores 

6 • Individualize instruction 

7* Make educational equipment available to students 

8, Remove locks from classroom doors 

9o Teach processes not specific jobs 
10, Encourage higher efficiency standards 

Small discussion groups developed following the presentation of 
Dr. Oliverio. The groups discussed her address and felt that her presentation 
was well done although exceptions were taken to some points expounded. The 
concensus was that business education should be founded on a strong curric- 
ulum and that to be strong, the curriculum roust of necessity be flexible* It 
was agreed further, that all too often locked doors do hinder students from 
learning. Administration dictates policies and locked doors and short hours 
are not conducive to skill courses. The concensus was that this problem was 
a real detriment to business education. 

A participant, Mr. Gore of Clevelend, offered a solution to the prob- 
lem. He suggested that the installation of soundproof booths be added to 
school laboratories or libraries where students would have access to the 
area prior to school, after school hours, during study hall and in the eve- 
nings, if possible. In addition to typewriters, he envisioned other equip- 
ment would be available in this area such as tape recorders, dictation ma- 
chines, transcription machines, adding machines, calculators and practice 
sets. In addition to this equipment, text materials would be available to 
check out of the library to do makeup work or homework or advance work de- 
pending upon the individual needs. Assignments would be given by the 
teacher to help improve a student in a particular weakness. He recognized, 
that in this proposal, equipment would be checked out over night just as 
reference books would be in a library. 

The group then conceded that Mr. Gore’s proposal was one of merit, but 
that they could not envision equipment being placed on a check-out basis. 
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Laboratories hav<i not been developed as described by Mr. Gore and the con- 
census was that vvhis might be an answer to serious problems* Mr. Gore 
teaches in a poverty area and it was realized that the availability factor 
would enhance his program particularly and perhaps many others in the same 
manner* 

Reaction to the summarization of Dr^ Ollverlo was unanimous. The 
group believed: 

1* Vocational education was in perspective with Business Education 

2. On-the-job experiences were meaningful to students 

3. Priorities needed to be established 

4. Work experience programs designed through training plnns deleted 
meaningless activities 

5. Students are taught and scores are then determined as grades 

6. Instruction that is individual is paramount to vocational office 
occupation programs 

7* Educational equipment should be made more available 

8. Locked classrooms hindered instruction 

9o Job Descriptions and Job Analysis taught to job-cluster 

concepts and skills were transferable for office occupation 
students 

10. Efficiency standards must satisfy business 

It was the unanimous feeling of the participants that when an employer 
requested a student to remain in his employ following graduation, the train- 
ing period then would be a criteria of success for the student. If the 
employer had not been satisfied during the training period, the student 
would not have been successful in the training nor in the position* Those 
students who wish to seek employment, other than their training station, 
following graduation are also considered successful when they can gain 
employment and leave their training station with a record of achievement. 
Neither instance should be considered success standing alone. Certainly 
the contributing factors of the employee-employer relationship is a 
consideration to measure success of the student. Blanket assumptions 
should not be relevant. 

One participant concluded that he hoped all business educators in- 
terested in good business education would visit his vocational office ed- 
ucation program in Meadowdale High School, Lynwood, Washington to see 
problem solving and thought provoking education taking place in the labo- 
ratory setting. 
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"ACTIVITIES OF THE RESEARCH COORDINATING UNITo" and "IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 
WITH ACTION BY COORDINATORS o Dro Lloyd Vo Douglas^ Head Department of 
Business and Business Education^ University of Northern lowSo 

The importance of doing and using research in office occupations was 
presented by Dro Lloyd Vo Douglas p a member of the USOE Research Evaluation 
Teamo The purposes and services of the Research Coordinating Units in the 
state departments of education and the operation of ERIC were explained* 

Research Coordinating Units were established to promote good research* 
However j not all states at the present have operating Research Coordinating 
Units* Undoubtedly units will be developed in time by those who have not 
established them to date* 

Dr* Douglas remarked that business education exists only for vocational 
purposes* Grants are available for research at all levels j, and this 
includes the high school level* It is the responsibility of the vocational 
education teacher to become acquainted with the research projects that have 
been conducted and to then put that research into action by creating a 
more effective program of instruction through the findings of the completed 
research* 

Dr* Douglas touched briefly on the ERIC operation* ERIC was estab- 
lished to disseminate information* Through ERIC the federal government is 
setting up depositories whereby results of research will be quickly avail- 
able* There is a need for interdisciplinary thinking in discussing the 
relationships between business education and other disciplines* The facil- 
ities of ERIC will certainly serve this need* Dr* Douglas mentioned the 
research conducted under grants for ancillary services under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963* A study of machine shorthand was conducted at the 
University of Northern Iowa under this section of the research provision* 

The need for machine shorthand was confirmed in this study and the need is 
apparent in the computer age* 

He concluded by emphasizing that the tools of research should be 
utilized in office occupations education to assure constant Improvement and 
change j if necessary in programs* He pleaded with teacher coordinators 
to do the research that was necessary in their classrooms to keep business 
education current with the needs of the business world* His final plea was 
that business educators implement the research completed for their benefit* 



"MAN IN A WORLD OF WORK*®® Dr* Henry BoroWj Professor, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota* 

Guidance of the vocational student as it has developed from early 
American philosophy was presented by Dr* Borow* He gave a vivid descrip- 
tion of the employment picture as it appears today* With the introduction 
of automations, it was necessary for industry to redesign its forces* This 
caused the elimination of many routine, low level jobs, but on the other 
hand, many more highly specialized jobs were created* 
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There has been increasing stress on formal education as an entrance 
requirement into the World of Worko He urged continued stress on formal 
educationo The boundary between the school and work is no longer valid and 
the boundary between work and leisure is becoming blurred as the human means 
of work changes o Our students will be working for different kinds of insti- 
tutions » therefore g, we need to talk more about the formal duties and 
functions of the job and social attitudes g We need to do more in training 
students to sensitize themselves to look for social and human aspects in 
both employment and social activities o 

Dro Borow stated that youths of today are completely detached from the 
World of Worko We need to place increased responsibility on our students 
to decide which way they are to go,, to make exploratory use of the job 
Itself o One of the main purposes of work is life itself » The teacher 
should take on some of the duties of a counselor and help a student plan 
his life-”see himself $ help him develop concepts of himself— promote ques- 
tionings Who am I? 

He believes the purpose of the school and the teacher is to enable the 
student to learn how to learn and to learn about himself g He urged educa- 
tors to make vocational students into polyvalent workers with satellite 
skills o If vocational education cannot do this» then it» too, has failed 
to prepare the student sufficient lyo He believes that "learning how to 
learn" is the touchstone of education for the future g 

He traced the macro-development of the environmental and motivational 
forces which affect the labor force from the agrarian economy in the 1900’s 
to the automation-cybernetic econoiiQr of today with some predictions and 
estimations for the futureg We need to prepare for leisure in these pre- 
dictions o He explored the employment-unemployment situation and the idea 
of full employment creating an inflation on the labor market g He empha- 
sized that the shorter work week and the longer leisure week gave man the 
opportunity to become more humane— to give of himself for the betterment 
of others o 

The concensus was that Drg Borow was an exciting psychologist of to- 
day and his points were well established and grounded in actuality for his 
predictions of tomorrowo The participants were dynamic in their discus- 
sion period following the present ationo It was obvious that the acceptance 
of Dro Borow’ s principles had stirred the imagination of the participants » 
His statistical data was appreciated and the participants regretted that 
this material was not yet publishedg The concepts developed by Drg Borow 
were summarized briefly ass 

Ig The vocational educator has the responsibility to help the 
student learn how to learn 

2g The student must prepare while in school for a rapidly changing 
world of work and he must be prepared with multi-occupational 
skills that are salable g 
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3* Job experiences are valid learning expericmces 

4o Leisure will enable man to improve humane concepts and to enact 
many of these concepts 

"HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT AND FUTURE OF OoEoA." Mro Weldon Else, Chief, Busi- 
ness Occupations, Division of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Iowa, 

Mr, Weldon Else addressed his remarks first to the historical develop- 
ment of the OoEoAo organization, 0,E,Ao stands for Office Education Associ- 
ation, The state plan was written in Iowa for the state of Iowa, He read 
from excerpts of the Iowa State Plan which explained the vocational office 
occupations area. He explained the relation which exists between the state, 
the local and the federal government in vocational education programs* 
Excerpts have been taken from the Iowa State Plan and they comprise a docu- 
ment known as the Policy Bulletin of Office Education* 

In his remarks he stated that the Iowa State Plan is similar to that of 
other states* It does include special provisions, however. One of these is 
that it is a requirement to have established a clerical program In a school 
before a secretarial program can be established under the reimbursement 
procedures. Further, only classes taught in the senior year are considered 
reimbursable to the local school district, Iowa does not reimburse for pro- 
grams in existence at the time of the passage of The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, 

Instruction time is spelled out in the Policy Bulletin of Office Edu- 
cation in Iowa* The student in the vocational office education program 
spends two hours each day in class in the vocational course in addition to 
his regular academic requirement. One hour is designed primarily as group 
instruction and the remaining hour is spent in supervised individual in- 
struction correlated to the job the student is engaged in as his work 
experience. Practical experience is an extremely important and integral 
part of the program and may be provided through cooperative work experi- 
ence known as the cooperative program, the simulated program or the directed 
program. It is felt in Iowa that the most effective method of providing 
practical experience is through the cooperative method. In this method, 
the student earns wages under the supervision of the employer and the 
teacher coordinator while in training. 

In addition to the two period block spent in the classroom, a voca- 
tional program must offer the student an opportunity to join a vocationally 
oriented- club. This club is the 0,E,A, club in Iowa, The club is an 
Integral part of the program and is designed to accentuate the learnings 
in the classroom. The students conduct their meetings during their class 
sessions and hold business and social meetings. Social activities after 
school hours may be planned. Students may compete with other students on 
a state and national level. These activities help students to develop 
their professional Interests, 
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The vocational office education programs at the post-secondary level 
follow the objectives and principles of the high school club activity In 
their related club activities* However, there Is considerable variance In 
programs* Programs at this advanced level vary In length and are designed 
to meet specific needs* These programs take Into consideration the very 
basic skills of the entrant and the goals established for the course* The 
curriculum offerings are determined by an advisory committee working 
closely with the teacher-coordinator and the administration of the Insti- 
tution* 

It was evident that the participants had very diverse opinions, rela- 
tive to club work In the programs, with the speaker, Mr* Else and with each 
other* There was little agreement to be found within the states as to the 
direction to be taken at this time relative to club affiliation* Some 
contributors felt that a club activity was not In keeping with the program 
objectives while others believed the program could not begin to meet the 
basic objectives of vocational education, to prepare for employment, with- 
out club activities* Others felt that the existing clubs within the 
school framework were sufficient to give the student the experiences he 
would gain from a specially ordained club program* It was not possible to 
glean a concensus or even a majority opinion from the participants on this 
question* 



"SERVICES AVAILABLE TO COORDINATORS,” and "COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUE: EDUCA- 

TION-EMPLOYMENT SERVICES*" Mr* Loren McEnany, Iowa State Employment 
Service, Waterloo, Iowa* 

A resource speaker from the Iowa Division of Employment and Security, 
Mr* McEnany, spoke to the group and outlined the functions performed by 
that agency* The services performed by the agency were discussed at 
length* The speaker felt these services were not being utilized by 
teacher coordinators sufficiently at the present time* He further discus- 
sed the research available at employment centers and made the audience 
aware of Its existence* He advised that this research Is conducted to 
ascertain data that may be used to formulate an employment picture for the 
community* Knowledge of these facts and trends are vitally necessary if 
business education Is to keep abreast of the conditions of the job market* 
He outlined the primary purposes of the State Employment Commission as 
follows: 

1* Maintain employment placement services 
2* Provide counseling and testing services 
3* Conduct labor market research 
4* Cooperate with government training agencies 

5* Provide special employment services to youth and to the handi- 
capped Individual 
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He urged the teachers to realize that students needed to know about the 
labor market and how it affects employment before they entered into the 
market o He outlined the many services offered to the teacher coordinators 
and to the students as wello They ares 

la Conducting aptitude tests 

2o Placing students in part->time jobs 

3o Drop-out referrals 

4o Working with students in special educational programs 
5o Making presentations to educational meetings 
6» Counseling and testing of individual students 
7o Making presentation at Career Day programs 
8o Conducting group discussion on job techniques 
9o Providing specific job outlook forecasts 

His closing remarks implored educators to invite State Employment per- 
sonnel into their classrooms to talk to their students prior to graduation 
in an effort to relate to the student the outlook of employment and avail- 
ability of employment within the areao Job application Information should 
be stressed at these sessions as well as the techniques of job interviews 
and job findings o His presentation suggested that students be made aware 
of the employment sections in the newspapers » the services of private em- 
ployment agencies and their costs and finally the door-to-door approach to 
job acquisition o 

In the form that followed^, the participants did not grasp the feeling 
that research information was available, in the majority of the states 
represented in this Institute, from the state employment agencies* Person- 
al experiences revealed that little, if any, information had been made 
available to the seekers relative to the needs for training in specific 
areas* Instances were cited that verified the opinions* Comments were 
made to the position that specific needs were sought from various state 
agencies and they were advised that the information was not available or 
unknown* 

The concensus was that services available from the state employment 
agencies should be utilized more fully by educators, but state employment 
agencies were not fulfilling the requirements of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963— namely to supply information to educational institutions nec- 
essary prior to developing curriculums to meet anticipated demands of the 
world of work* 
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"EFFECTIVE LISTENINGo” MrSo Jean Griffiths, Graduate Student, 

University of Northern lowac, 

Effective listening was thought to be an important topic for partic- 
ipants, both in their present roles and as educators o The record ”Listen- 
ing Is Good Business* * by Dro Ralph Go Nichols of the University of 
Minnesota and the film ^Effective Listening” by the State University of 
Iowa were used, followed by the presentation of additional Information 
from research studies conducted by Mrso Jean Griffiths <> (Appendix H) 

She stated that the Importance of listening is imperative to learning. 

It is a communicative process and she felt it should be taught at all 
levels of education 0 It is an art that demands concentration, active partic- 
ipation, comprehension and selectivity of what is being said in context and 
accuracyo The average person listens at only 25 percent efficiency* 

Recognition of listening as a communicative process has only taken 
place in the last 20 years o People do not^, in general, know how to listen 
and incorrect comprehension is usually the result* This is due to the fact 
that listening has been left out of learning* To listen is to possess a 
talent* Oftentimes, this talent needs to be cultivated* As a prerequi- 
site to good listening, one must develop the ability to concentrate* Con- 
centration means devoting full attention to the speaker* In addition to 
the aspect of concentration, the listener must accept the responsibility of 
active participation* This creates productivity on the part of the listen- 
er and basic ideas and concepts are understood and valuable* Comprehension 
is hampered inasmuch as the listener Is capable of thinking faster than he 
can talk* Thinking is four times faster than speech* Objectivity is 
another component of good listening* 

Listening incorrectly is a costly habit* This poor habit in business 
is a trait which industry cannot afford in its personnel* One means to 
teach effective listening is through a listening laboratory* Favorable 
environments are designed in a well planned laboratory and distractions 
are eliminated through structure and with acoustical treatments* An 
effective laboratory is accessible to students and includes instructional 
material that is prerecorded for student use in gradations of difficulty* 
Teaching materials are also included in a listening laboratory as well as 
a medium for students to playback responses* 

Mrs* Griffiths listed 31 items in her materials (Appendix H) that are 
applicable to office occupations* In placing emphasis on the need for 
application of listening materials in the classroom, Mrs* Griffiths noted 
that one-half of the school day is spent in listening, and it is found that 
98 percent of student learning takes place through the eyes and the ears* 
Usually one-half of what is learned is forgotten 48 hours after exposure, 
but it is possible for retention to reach 25 percent of what is learned* 

Facts presented by the speaker included s 

1* Inexperience and bad listening habits possibly account for one- 
half of the students who fail in college before the end of the 
first year* 
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2o Seventy percent of the waking hours is spent in communication and 
of thls^ 9% is in writing, 16% is in reading, 30% is in speaking 
and 45% is in llstenlngo 

3o Three attributes that assist in good listening are 
ao anticipate the next point, 

bo identify building materials in the presentation and 
Co review men tally® 



"CRITICAL INCIDENT REPORT®" Mrs® Lucille Wright, Teacher Educator, Univ- 
ersity of Northern Iowa® 

MrSo Wright discussed and Introduced the topic of Critical Incident 
Technique® This is a technique developed by John C® Flanagan®! The Tech- 
nique (Appendix I) consists of a definite pattern of procedures necessary 
to collect direct observations of human behavior so as to use the findings 
to solve practical problems and to develop psychological principles on the 
data* 



An incident is a means of understanding an individual and his actions. 
By observing an activity or reaction the observer is able to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the person being observed or to form inferences or predic- 
tions about the behavior of that person® The basic factor to the validity 
of the observation is that it be critical® Critical requires that the 
consequences of the observed action are definite and not subject to doubt® 

Job requirements must be absolutely 'valid for a teacher-coordinator to 
develop an effective curriculum for a student® To build a list of Job 
requirements or to write a Job description requires that attitudes and be- 
haviors directly relating to Job succes*< be included* These can be ascer- 
tained by observation if che obsexvex is impartial and not opinionated® 



Mrs* Wright then explained that the participants would be asked to 
observe in two businesses for three days each® During this time it would 
be the duty and responsibility of the participant to write critical in- 
cidents, both positive and negative, that had a direct bearing to the Job 
being observed* 

The discussion that followed elicited the comments that this was too 
difficult a task for coordinators to attempt and that they would hesitate 
to tackle such a task* Reinforcement and encouragement were administered 
by Mrs* Wright and the participants agreed to try the new technique although 
there were strong reservations about the assignment® 

At the close of the first day of observations there was enthusiasm on 
the part of many of the participants who discovered they were able to see 
many aspects of the Job being observed through using the Critical Incident 
Technique® 



^John C® Flanagan, Critical Requirements for Research Workers . Ameri- 
can Institute for Research, March, 1949, and "The Critical Incident Tech- 
nique" Psychological Bulletin * Vol® 51, July 1954* 
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When the participants returned from their total observation periods 
there was complete accord on the part of all participants that this tech- 
nique had been the most rewarding experience to dateo 



"INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE," '!T0B DESCRIPTIONS," and "NARRATIVE REPORT*" 

Mro Orville Allen, Personnel Director, the American Republic Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, lowso 

Consultants In the writing of job descriptions were brought to the 
Institute and work sessions followed when Job description writing techniques 
were tried out by the participants^ The topic. Job Descriptions, Including 
uses and procedures and the setting of performance standards, was pre- 
sented by Mro AlleUo 

Job Descriptions are an Important tool In spelling out the responsi- 
bilities and authorities of a jobo The Information for job descriptions may 
be obtained by the teacher or in soro<i> cases even by the students* The in- 
formation is acquired through interviews with the employee on the job and 
with the supervisor, through examination of work materials and products, and 
through observation of actual work performanceo A good job description 
features a clear, concise, objective account of a person's duties and/or 
responsibilities o Each description will Include; 

lo Identification data (job title, department, division) 

2o A statement of the over-all purpose of the job 

3o A statement of the specific duties or responsibilities 

4o Pertinent supplementary information 

Mro Allen stressed the need for teachers to realize and to not overlook 

the importance of human relations in class instruction* Through case 

studies in human relations, the teacher can give emphasis to this area* This 
comment added reinforcement to the Blacks tone Cycle which consldets social 
and behavioral knowledges in the curriculum and in the educational imple- 
mentatlono 

The Narrative Report is developed during the time that the job analysis 
is madeo The writing of the narrative report differs from the job descrip- 
tion in that the narrative is In prose and is less specific than the job 
description* The prose report may bo in a final arrangement that is suited 
to the particular study* The essential Information is included in the re- 
port but it is not necessarily as lengthy as the descriptive report* 

Mr* Allen submitted several papers to the participants for their use 
in developing and writing job descriptions* (Appendix J* ) 

The participants felt frustration in their first attempt at writing 
job descriptions during the first work session* At the beginning of the sec- 
ond work sessions misconceptions were corrected and Mr* Allen found the 
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participants quite successful in their vorko 



”D»OoTo", "THE NEW TAXONOMTo" Mro Jack Reed, Teacher Educator, University of 
Northern Xowao 

Mro Reed discussed the D.OoTo and the New Taxonomy» The DOT was pub- 
lished to classify office occupations <> Since its first publication, there 
have been several revisions o The latest revision is the NEW TAXONOMY » This 
document is based on job clusters coverlnjt a broader description group than 
the DOT and should be simpler in appllcationo Copies of Volume 1 and 2 of 
the DOT were displryed and extracts from the NEW TAXONOMY were presented* 
Coordinators experimented with the use of the DOT for familiarization as 
well as the TRAINING MANUAL, THE TRAINEE* S WORKBOOK and the INSTRUCTOR* S 
GUIDE o Facility in using the NEW TAXONOMY was tried by participants and the 
ease of application was soon realized by everyone* This document met with 
immediate approval of those concerned with its adoption. 



•‘ANALYSIS OF WORKER ROLES*" Dr* Wesley Tennyson, Professor, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota* 

Dr* Wesley Tennyson, Professor, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, stated that it is our responsibility as educators to assist our 
students in the cultivation of career objectives in terms of self- 
realization* Too much time and effort are devoted by educators to the 
training of technical skills and not enough assistance Is offered to the 
more significant objective— stimulating the student *s desire to examine in- 
trospect Ively, his real self* 

The objective of this self -development is of prime importance if the 
student is to successfully Interact with society* In order to attain ac- 
complishment in this most necessary aspect of a career objective acquisi- 
tion, the student must discover, establish and develop his own set of 
values in relation to himself and society* 

Methods which the teacher may utilize in introducing and stimulating 
student interest and willingness to undertake this most imperative self- 
evaluation Include the value sheet, the provocative statement technique, 
value forcing quotations, pride in work questions, rank order method and 
role playing. Dr* Tennyson explained these in detail. 

The reaction to Dr* Tennyson’s remarks were most vocal and a concen- 
sus was immediate on the part of the participants. They felt that a stu- 
dent must be prepared for employment through attainment of skills and 
knowledges that would be salable in the job market. With this accomplish- 
ment, the student would be achieving in his long range goal of self- 
development 0 

Further, the participants concluded from Dr* Tennyson* s remarks: 
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1» The need to recognize the individual in the claaeroom as an 
individual 

2o The need to work with the disadvantaged youth more closely in the 
realm of self-realization 

3o The need to assist youngsters find themselves in a world of work 

4o The '^|ob oriented" educator must aid the student in his self- 
realization 



"JOB OBSERVATIONS” - Explained by MrSo Krlght 

Following the above presentations, the participants were placed in ob- 
servation places in offices in Waterloo-Cedar Falls* These offices were 
considered to be typical of national opportunities and to have broad-scope 
emplo 3 ment potentials for high school youth® Personal contacts were made by 
the Assistant Director of the Institute to arrange for a planned sequence of 
educational experiences for the participants® 

Participants were assigned to the firms that seemed best suited to meet 
the needs of participants, taking into consideration their geographic 
"heritage”, their previous work experiences and the types of vocational 
programs they taught® 

These assignments required the participants to interview the employers 
regarding their individual concepts of the entry position and then to inter- 
view the worker on the job as well as the personnel director and to then 
develop a comparative report of the job requirement in a summary report* 

From this, the participants devised individual instruction techniques and 
determined a true realization of that which needed to be taught in the 
classroom to satisfy student occupational needs® 

Three days were spent in each of two locations during which time the 
participants collected additional information for the job narrative report 
and the job description report® This was Information collected through 
direct interview and observation® They also observed critical incidents 
and wrote reports on this matter® These were valuable when shared with 
other participants and aided the coordinators in realization of social and 
behavioral skills necessary for job success® 



"DEMONSTRATIONS OF INDIVIDUAI. INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES,” and "LIMITATIONS 
OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTIONo" Mr® Barry Reece, Field Instructor and Graduate 
Students, University of Northern Iowa® 

Methods and media for Individual Instruction emphasized new and im- 
proved techniques for teaching individuals, most of which were presented 
and demonstrated by graduate students in the class of Mr* Reece* He demon- 
strated the use of single concept tapes* (Appendix 
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The role-playing technique waa used whereby the graduate students por- 
trayed high school students In a class of related job Instructlonc Indi- 
vidual Instruction techniques were explained as each student summarized the 
problem he was studying and the method of approach that was used to meet the 

student needo 

The students then answered questions posed by the participants of the 
Institute o The participants querrled the proponents of Individual Instruc- 
tion about the length of time required to conduct a similar class and felt 
It would not be possible for a teacher-coordinator to develop as mwy as 
twenty different lessons and conduct them slnultaneously > dally o The spec- 
ific techniques, new In concept, were then referred to by the demonstrators; 
and It was readily apparent to the participants that the materials were, 
while obviously very effective, not as time consuming as It appeared^ 

There was the ability to create enthusiasm on the part of young students 
with these methods and this generated learning and as a result the time 
used in developing materials was well spent. The participants agreed and 
believed it would be possible to build a resource file that would enhance 
Instruction techniques similar to the activities portrayed at this session. 

Participants reacted favorably to the meeting and agreed to experi- 
ment In writing Individual materials for their particular needs and to 
share these with other members of the Institute during the coming year in 
an effort to help each build a resource file for office occupations mate- 
rials Inasmuch as material of this nature is not available through a com- 
mercial source at this tlmeo 

Individual Instruction hand-out materials were distributed to the 
participants, (Appendix L) It Is to be noted here that the participants 
were cautioned to recognize the limitations of Individual Instruction and 
these were delineated In writing, (Appendix M) 

The session concluded by a summarization by participants. They surar- 
marlzed that the theme of Individual Instruction might be capsuled In a 
simple motto - **OFF SEAT - ON FEET”, 



"COORDINATION TECHNIQUES AND PROBLEMS,” Miss Jeanne Reed, Director of 
Business Education, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 



Important functions In the coordination aspect of vocational cooper- 
ative programs were outlined by Miss Reed, She emphasized that the coordi- 
nator is the key of success, when he Is Idealistic and realistic at the 
same time, realizing limitations that are valid, to the cooperative pro- 
granio She advocated strength In the area of auxiliary teaching mater als 
to supplement textbook and practice set materials. She .admonished teachers 
who use only a textbook to teach, to grow In stature and develop profession- 
ally through the use of considerable outside source pieces available to the 

Instructor, 

Miss Reed indicated there are five areas of concern that should not 
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be neglected by teacher coordinators If they sincerely desire to build 
strong programs for their students » They are: 

!• Public Relations - administration, staff, parent, 
community, press 

2. Planned related Instruction 

3 9 Systematic records of student achievements 

40 Club activities 

5 c. Placement & Follow-Up 

In a reactionary panel, participants posed the problem again of time 
for teacher coordinators to do all that Is expected of them. Miss Reed 
answered that her mandatory requirements were In operation Indicating that 
It could be done, but that It took organization on the part of the coordin- 
ator to meet successfully the requirements as well as the stringent crit- 
eria set for each requirement o Here again she mentioned that the key of 
success to a program Is the coordinator* She referred to the problems of 
coordination and recognized that In coordinating, the successful coordln- 
ator was building public relations for the school, the student and the 
program Itself* This technique then would assist future students by mak- 
ing the offerings of a strong vocational program available to them. Hiss 
Reed*s contribution to the Institute was dynamic. 



"HOW TO MAKE THE DISADVANTAGED YOUTH MORE EMPLOYABLE." Mrs. Mavis Sparks, 
Specialist, Business and Office Education, Instructional Materials Labor- 
atory, University of Kentucky* 

Method and media design for group Instruction emphasized techniques 
found to bo particularly helpful In educating the disadvantaged student, 
said Mrs* Sparks. She cited successful practices used with the dis- 
advantaged. (Appendix N) 

These practices Involved accepting the student "where he Is" and be- 
ginning the teaching from that point* Too often the student Is expected 
to be at a starting point and this predetermined point Is fictional and 
therefore the "assuming" teacher begins Instruction without a foundation 
and the student who Is disadvantaged continues to be disadvantaged and 
literally cheated of Instruction* Educators who begin with the h];q)Othetl- 
cal can not succeed, and the student suffers* Students need to be under- 
stood with a sincere Interest on the part of the teacher and accepted by 
them — as they are, not as they think they should be by certain criteria. 
When this happens, the disadvantaged Is In a position to learn* Determin- 
ation of the starting point In office education Is the responsibility of 
the teacher and this Is particularly true In the case of the vocational 
business teacher* Mrs* Sparks found little opposition to the theories ex- 
pressed In her presentation by the educators In her audience* Complete 
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accord prevailed and realization was perceived that too frequently 
teachers do "assume" a student is at the point of being ready to learn when 
this in actuality is not the case« 

MrSo Sparks identified persons with special needs as persons from low 
income families, slow learners, physically handicapped, emotionally dis- 
trubed, and the mentally retarded o Some of the characteristics of the dis- 
advantaged are Insufficient Income, dependency on service agencies for 
basic needs, lack of competitive spirit, emotional or psychological prob- 
lems, short-ranged individual goals, poor educational background, poor 
health and nutrition, lack of housing, and the failure complex* 

Many features of the business education program are particularly 
adaptable to the learning style of the disadvantaged* For example learning 
by doing at an individual's own pace and machine manipulation are features 
which are particularly appealing to these people* Again, the position was 
restated that care must be taken to start these students at the point of 
actuality of the student and not at the point where the teacher has made an 
assumption* Discouragement is detrimental to learning for most students, 
but it is an extreme detriment to the disadvantaged because it is all too 
familiar. The teacher will need to teach the basic skills in a vocational 
and occupational context* The teacher will need to utilize means to enable 
the student to obtain job-getting techniques and to help fill the gap made 
by lack of social contacts that assist in finding employment and ease the 
way into that very Important first job for the student* 

The disadvantaged student likes a practical and realistic approach to 
learning* Short-term goals offer encouragement* Good work attitudes and 
pride in the finished product plus practical and realistic goals are need- 
ed by the disadvantaged student* An even greater need is for a teacher to 
be patient with the disadvantaged student* Working in this area is a 
great challenge to the individual and it can be met successfully only when 
the teacher realizes the Importance of being patient* A hard-working and 
self-sacrificing teacher aided by the appropriate instructional materials 
is able to transfer the disadvantaged student to the world of the advan- 
taged* As a Specialist in Instructional Materials, she did realize how 
much material needed to be developed for the disadvantaged student and was 
most encouraging about its production at her institution and at others* 

Mrs* Sparks mentioned that she has lived in the poverty area of 
Kentucky most of her life and is familiar with the habits and mores of the 
disadvantaged in that area* She was fortified with answers to the questions 
posed to her by the participants following her remarks* Members of the 
audience, teaching in poverty areas, verified that understanding and encour- 
agement were the fundamental needs of the disadvantaged* Participants who 
had not been particularly Involved in problems such as discussed, expressed 
amazement at the depth of poverty discussed and said they had read of the 
problems, but felt that this presentation and discussion had made them more 
aware than ever of the needs to extend education to those areas under dis- 
cussion* They remarked further that they, even though not teaching in 
classified poverty areas, had probably been guilty of "assuming" certain 
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attalninents of students and perhaps they had been, in effect, teaching to 
disadvantaged students themselves o It was evident that everyone at this meet- 
ing profited by the sesslono 

MrSo Sparks closed the discussion period, one hour later than scheduled, 
which is indicative of the interest in her remarks on the part of the parti- 
cipants* She offered a generous instructional aid supplement, of her design, 
to each participant* (Appendix N) 

"BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN EDUCATORS AND THE WORLD OF WORK*" 

Mr* Peter Benton, Director of Public Relations, John Hancock Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois* 

Mr» Benton reviewed the components of good public relations efforts and 
stressed the importance of the public image to success of any venture whether 
it be business or education* The "image" is designed at the hands of the pub- 
lic relations director and implemented through various media— the written 
word, picture, display or voice* Every organization and individual has pub- 
lic relations, whether it be good, bad or indifferent* Mr* Benton believes 
there is no particular language peculiar to good public relations* All 
approaches have a purpose and must be selected in relation to the circum- 
stances* He believes one should try to communicate simply and logically 
using the tools with which he is best prepared and, consequently, should do a 
most effective job* He purported that educators do not effectively relate to 
business and industry or to the public in general when bond issues fail and 
the community does not recognize the need of the schools* He urged teachers 
to keep in touch with business through brochures of accomplishment and 
actions* 

"MULTI-USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT*" Mr, Donald Rieck, Audio-Visual 
Department, University of Northern Iowa* 

Multi-use of audio-visual equipment was demonstrated by Mr* Relck in a 
large lecture room* The participants were seated in rows slightly elevated 
and semi-circular in design* The participants were made aware of the newest 
equipment available to use in multi-use media techniques in audio-visual 
presentations* It was apparent that the participants were impressed with the 
potentials of this recent development* 

In the demonstration, Mr* Rieck used two slide projectors, a film, a 
film strip, a tape recorder, and an overhead projector in addition to a 
"traveling" microphone* This multi-use of equipment made it possible for the 
teacher— demonstrator to use the tape recorder with a specialized message 
directed to the students while the film was in process* In this manner, the 
teacher could apply specific information pertinent to the student need and 
not use the sound track developed with the film, if it were not specifically 
relevant to the topic under discussion* The demonstrator then stopped the 
film, having used only that segment of the film desired, and continued 
using the tape recorder to re-emphasize the material just seen* When this 
was accomplished he turned on the film strip and augtftented his remarks with 
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still shots of the subject mattero With this in operation he was able to 
direct the attention of the students to a diagram he drew on the overhead 
projector and the students were then able to compare the film strip ma-> 
terlal with that of the overhead projector and see the point in question 
quite dramatically and forcefully eKplalned, The film was then used again; 
at this time it was possible for the students to view the subject matter in 
motion and to observe the teacher's diagram on the overhead projector 
simultaneously o A summation of the presentation was made by the demon-' 
strator, and It was most apparent by the audience reaction that this teach- 
ing technique was successful « The participants were awed by the magnitude 
of the presentatlono 

The application of this technique offered a new vision to the members 
of the Institute and they were excited about its undertaking. They felt it 
would certainly be an asset to the teaching world and realized that it 
would require facilities that do not presently exist but that it would be 
a possibility for the future. 

Mr. Relck concluded by urging teachers to use only clips of films or 
film strips, as they pertain, and to avoid wasting time in their classes 
by using total films just because they were already prepared and on the 
reel. He said real teaching came when the pertinent information and rele- 
vant material was gleaned from the source and used in the classroom. 
Teachers are reluctant to do this he felt, and urged that the participants 
realize that time is of the essence in their classroo,ms and that they 
should not feel compelled to use a total film or film strip when it is not 
totally applicable. 



"TEACHER EDUCATION CONCEPTS." Mrs. Lucille Wright, Teacher-Educator, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa. 

Mrs. Wright discussed the credentials held by a teacher-coordinator in 
the State of Iowa. The requirements are outlined in a file-form in her 
paper. (Appendix 0) A teacher-coordinator must have a B.A. degree with a 
secretarial emphasis, eight professional hours of specialized courses in 
vocational education, which may carry graduate credit and 3,000 hours of 
work experience (2,000 hours may be earned in two directed work experience 
classes if the college student is employed a minimum of 15 hours a week at 
the time he is enrolled in the course). It is easy to see, the vocational 
curriculum of a high school program in Iowa, as explained here, is closely 
allied to the Blackstone Cycle, already discussed in the beginning of the 
Institute. Mrs. Wright distributed a copy of her presentation in "file" 
form. The diagrams, all self-explanatory to the educators and much appreci- 
ated, evidenced the creative aspects that Mrs. Wright referred to in her 
presentation, as a necessity in both teacher education teaching and in high 
school teaching. 

The material entitled "Continuous Services File" (Appendix 0) listed 
the functions of teacher education and the committments teacher education 
services have to coordinators and vocational schools. The section of 
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Appendix 0 that is titled "Future File" outlines the directions that teacher 
education will take In the Immediate future* This anticipation Includes 
conferences utilizing the itemized personnel 9 visual aids and research, 
agencies of interest to vocational education and concludes with material 
development and dissemination of information* 

The participants viewed the distributed material with positive re- 
actions* It was refreshing to see innovative reports developed and the 
participants expressed the feeling that they too would be in a position to 
do more creative work following examples set at this Institute and by in- 
corporating enthusiasm as typified at the presentations held at this Insti- 
tute* 

"RESEARCH ON COOPERATIVE, DIRECTED AND SIMULATED PROGRAMS*" Mr* James 
Wykle, Specialist, Business and Office Occupations, USOE, Atlanta, 

Georgia* 

The integration of learning experiences was introduced by Mr* James 
Wykle, who reviewed the research on cooperative, directed and simulated pro- 
grams to date* His analysis of the three programs related to the indi- 
vidual instruction responsibilities in all three programs and the basis of 
concern developed in the individual and not in the selection of the program 
method* He clearly established the need for knowledge of the Individual as 
a person which further substantiated the previous presentation by Mrs* Mavis 
Sparks* 

The U* S* Office of Education has been most helpful to the states rep- 
resented in the Institute and several participants gave testimonials to the 
cooperation they had received from their state departments directly and to 
the cooperation these offices had in turn received from the office of 
Dr* Bruce I,Blackstone* Participants favored the leadership being offered 
by regional offices of the U* S* Office of Education and responded favor- 
ably to the directions that vocational education had taken in their separ- 
ate states; although, these directions were, in almost each Instance, dif- 
ferent in nature, they were meeting the needs of their geographic area* 



"WRITING BOARD SYSTEMS*" Mr* Wesley Sampson, CPA, University of Northern 
Iowa* 



Mr* Sampson explained the functions of the writing board systems and 
how these systems are applicable to small business and service establish- 
ments* The random access system is more flexible than the sequential 
method* The writing board is particularly useful in charge sale trans- 
actions, these being primarily clerical in nature* It was apparent that 
there was application to this record system and the clerical office prac- 
tice class in vocational education* He stated the system functions best 
when it is designed specifically for a need within the company seeking the 
service* To develop a set of materials for a class project or for indivi- 
dual instruction in a class would be reasonable and relatively inexpensive* 
An opportunity would be offered, using this technique, for students with a 
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training station using writing board systems. The clerical position of the 
student would be reinforced when these materials would be used; and further, 
other class members, not familiar with the system, would benefit by a like 
exposure. 

Examples were shown by Mr, Sampson, (Appendix P) 



"ADULT EDUCATION IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS," Mrs, Aurelia Klink, Field Repre- 
sentative In Office Occupations Adult Education, University of Northern Iowa, 

A plan for adult education for office occupations was presented by Mrs, 
Klink, Teaching adults was paralleled to teaching high school students and 
the differences in teaching were delineated. The differences are many and 
it was pointed out that adults usually want to learn but are not too inter- 
ested in grades— just up-grading of their skills and knowledges is satis- 
faction to the adult. Adults are seeking employability and promotion from a 
vocational offering. 

Basically there are four levels in adult education — beginning, re- 
fresher, supervisory and executive. By administering programs of education 
to these four areas of need, adult education can serve the entire community, 

Mrs, Klink stated that the teacher-coordinator would find the adult 
education field of teaching interesting and an absolute help to the high 
school vocational program. It offers yet another contact for teachers with 
the business and professional community. Further, it offers the teacher an 
opportunity to understand the educational demands of the business world and 
a realization of the problems that face the business world today in seeking 
out well qualified personnel. 

Individual instruction must be used throughout the adult education pro- 
grams inasmuch as the adult student is not in competition with the other 
members of the class, is striving for a personalized goal and works as an 
entity unto himself. Group work is part of adult education but the individu- 
al is not prone to accepting the lecture method, for example, as readily as 
he is to accepting a project directed at his specific needs. 

The participants felt that adult education was important to the total 
picture of vocational education and recognized the need for office occupa- 
tion teacher coordinators to teach adult programs and to work closely with 
specialized personnel in this field. Those participants involved in teach- 
ing night adult classes expressed the satisfaction gained by the teacher 
when an adult finds he has reached accomplishment and his own goal. 



"MIND, INC, — APPROACH TO LEARNING," Mr, Jack Wright, Mind, Inc, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, 

Power exists in learning and power should not be denied to the poor* 

The dynamics started when Mr, Wright addressed the Institute, He was force- 
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ful in his presentation and required the participants to sit on the edge of 
their seats to catch his every word. 

MIND stands for Methods of Intellectual Developinent and he feels his 
company has developed the material that Is needed to help the disadvantaged 
promote themselves and to progress with pride. The company p Incorporated 
In 1966 p works with Individuals who have not completed an eighth grade edu- 
cation and those with relatively low academic achievements; this, of course. 
Includes the high school dropout. The educational materials that they have 
developed are based on motivation - their key to success. 

Four programs have been developed and are being used In and by Indus- 
try today to upgrade their personnel. The methods of MIND are available to 
teachers and education Institutions. They hope that by this means many 
people will be helped^ The programs developed are In math, reading, typing 
and stenography. 

Teaching Is done by listening. Students listen to Individual tapes 
and refer to programmed texts correlated to the tape. In a very short time, 
adults are able to Increase speed and accuracy In the selected area of 
study. 



Mr. Wright cited examples of success and made reference to particular 
programs Indicating success at the present time. Those participants desir- 
ing additional information and materials were asked to contact Mr. Wright 
at 18 W. Putnam Road, Greenwich, Connecticut. He also advised he would make 
available to them the research studies that had just been completed at an 
institution of higher learning in New York, if they so requested. 

Reaction on the part of participants was vibrant. They could not 
understand why this technique had not been explored by public education and 
why they had not been aware of the obvious success. The participants de- 
parted from the session as vigorous, energetic and stimulated educators by 
Mr. Wright’s remarks. 

"EVALUATION OF OFFICE OCCUPATION PROGRAMS.", Mr. Jack Reed, University of 
Northern Iowa. 

Mr. Reed presented the topic of evaluation. He expressed concern for 
the realization of participants relative to the required evaluations as 
spelled out in the Vocational Education Act of 1963, This legislation re- 
quires that a thorough study be made of all reimbursed office occupation 
programs In 1968, throughout the nation, at both state and local levels. 

He discussed the need for every coordinator to evaluate his program con- 
stantly during its operation. Whether it is recognized or not as Important, 
evaluation is most important to vocational education. Programs are under 
constant evaluation by all segments of the public. The strength of an 
office occupations program Is dependent upon its organization, classroom 
activities, instructional materials, facilities, coordinator and on-the- 
job training plans. Each of these factors received brief attention by the 
speaker. 
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The "Evaluation Form for Office Occupation Education" (Appendix Q) 
is a suggestion for the teacher to follow in evaluating^ Further use might 
be made of "The Abstract" prepared by the USOE on a study conducted at the 
College of Education, Michigan State University « (Appendix R) 

Mr» Reed advised it was necessary to prepare an evaluative instrument 
for individual programs and it was desirable to distribute these Instruments 
to other educators of vocational programs in their states to facilitate 
evaluative procedures o Cooperation among vocational educators is well known 
and a distribution, as suggested, would assist teachers in evaluating tech- 
niques o Evaluation is a personal problem for the educator and cannot be 
left for someone else to do concluded Mr» Reedo Evaluation is a must if 
programs are to progress and meet the constantly changing needs in the 
world of worko 



"THE BRIDGE," and "SOLUTIONS TO EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS - STEPo" Mr. Roy 
Delapenha, Program Associate, National Association of Manufacturers, 

New York, New Yorko 

Mr. Roy Delapenha, possessed of charm, captured the audience immedi- 
ately when ho explained that he was not prepared to give a speech but would 
relate his life experiences of bridging the gap from the dropout period of 

his life to the very moment he spent in the classroom before the group. He 

lectured on the innermost feelings of the minority youngster who drops out 
of school and society. He pleaded for vocational teachers to continue to 
help the youngster who has not yet made the decision to leave. Vocational 

education has been the answer 9 in the opinion of the speaker, to hold many 

potential dropouts in school. 

The problem of personnel is so paramount in industry the NAM developed 
a film, shown by the speaker, to try to discourage students from leaving 
high school. The film "THE BRIDGE" is available through the NAM to teachers 
for their use. 

Mr. Delapenha discussed the NAM*s concern for education and the STEP 
program. STEP means Solutions to Employment Problems. STEP is a division 
within the corporate structure of NAM and deals with the problems faced by 
manufacturers relative to shortages of critically needed employees. NAM 
is concerned with students who are potential dropouts and those who have 
already dropped out of school. The program of STEP was inaugurated in 1964 
and case studies of national problems and solutions were the basis of its 
operations. Disorder in the home life of a young person may be found to 
be basic to the reasons youth have trouble adjusting to the discipline of 
work. STEP studies problems presented by its members and then seeks solu- 
tions to these problems by working with the community « When cases are 
solved, the studies are written and distributed nationally. STEP publishes 
free materials relative to various problems found in office work, for 
example, in Industry and by industrial leaders. These are available to 
business teachers for use in business education teachings. 
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The entire discussion period that followed was filled with questions 
relative to the periods of non-productivity experienced by dropout students 
and the unhappiness that prevails during this periodo Mr* Delaphena sum- 
tnarized the discussion by cautioning teachers to do the following: 

lo Make education meaningful 

2o Accept the student as a person 

3o Eliminate prejudices in beliefs and actions on the part of all 
Involved - students and teachers 

4o Involve All people in planning for students 

5o Elicit patience 

6o Expand vocational programs whenever possible ,> 

Mro Delaphena*s presentation was considered one of the highlights of 
the Institute by the participants <> 



"INTENSIVE OFFICE LABORATORYo®® Mro John Lee, State Supervisor, Business 
and Office Educationj, State Department of Public Instruction, Indiana* 

Indiana has developed strong intensified vocational laboratory learn- 
ing centers and John Lee is Indeed proud of the results » He outlined the 
programs for the participants o As Supervisor of Business and Office Edu- 
cation, he has been closely aligned with their development and has been In 
a position to observe the success of the new Innovations, 

The curriculum guide for the program is a composite of thought by 
selected teachers throughout the state and is an effort, considered by 
Indiana, to be very successful. Cooperative programs are not considered 
as effective as this newer approach outlined In the guide* His enthusi- 
asm for vocational competence was radiated to all the participants* 

The reactors to the presentation were in agreement that the programs 
outlined by Mr, Lee were reaching their objectives and this was moat com- 
mendable® However 8 the panel did not feel that cooperative programs 
should be denied in their entirety and that there was a place, certainly 
a need, for possibly having both programs exist in the state at the same 
timeo It was deemed unrealistic to feel that the absence of cooperative 
programs was necessary. 

The enthusiasm of Mro Lee for the Indiana successes did, however, 
create some doubt that cooperative programs were the total answer to the 
improvement of vocational office education and that his programs should be 
given grave considerations® 



"CREATIVE TECHNIQUESo'* Mrs, Lucille Wright, Teachers Educator, University 
of Northern Iowa, 
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Mrio Wright demonstrated by use of an overhead projector the Importance 
of good communl cat Iona in group and individual Instructlono She spoke of 
the need for creativity and cited examples of creative approaches to con™ 
ventlonal teaching techniques » Examples weres 

lo Shorthand teachers might use carricatures to help students 
remember brief forms a She used an outline of a small Iowa 
pig and sketched over the outline the symbols and brief 
forms that could be found « showing the opportunity to use 
such an aid for recall drill o 

2o A group meeting was shown on the overhead o (Appendix S) 

Although this was to represent a group. It was made up of 
individuals 0 The figures represented types of students 
and it was suggested that classes be recognised as com- 
posite of individuals with varying goals » 

3o Alphabetic symbols were viewed on the overhead* By adding 
letters on flip sheets to these, connotations could be 
drawn together and yet remain as separate identities o 
This technique might be used in a meeting of businessmen 
to explain business, school and student Involvement in 
education, particularly vocational education^ 

The members of the Institute were requested to suggest other creative 
techniques they might employ In teaching*, It was thought that students 
might be Interested in developing other symbols to depict their shorthand 
symbols 0 Further it was suggested that students could develop creative 
thinking by giving them the opportunity to submit realistic materials 
from their job stations in visual forms that were symbolic, thereby trans- 
ferring knowledges into usable projects for their employers *> 

Mrso Wright then mentioned, that in one Instance in particular, the 
shorthand carrlcature had been shown to an educator in a college class and 
he in turn used It to teach his students o In addition he had the class 
develop carricatures on their own that could be used for memory and recall 
of brief forma In Shorthands In this college methods class, each student 
submitted a study and all of them were completely different and all were 
effectives The educator remarked to Mrs*, Wright that he evidenced marked 
Improvement in his students in the shorthand testing that followed the 
creative application in the methods class s 

In the discussion that followed the creative demonstration by 
Mrsu Wright the participants recognized the fact that as individuals, 
they really did not think creatively and that perhaps this was due to the 
fact that they had not been forced, at anytime in their teacher-education 
preparation.^ to develop this talent o It appeared that it was possible 
for teachers to add creative techniques to their classroom instruction 
without a "developed” artistic course, if the effort was made by themo 
Suggestions were made by several participants, in effect saying, perhaps 
teachers did hesitate to try the newer concepts and the creativity needed 
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because of the mere lack of Initiative or lack of tiipe required to prepare 
materials • Participants recognized that both "reasons" seemed » at this 
point, to be quite invalido 



"COST EFFECTIVENESS FORMULA*" Mrs* Lucille Wright, Teacher Educator, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa* 

Mrs* Wright closed the Institute by discussing the factors that had 
made the Institute possible and what was expected of those in attendance* 

The costs of an Institute can be measured in dollars ard cents* It is dif- 
ficult to measure the effectiveness of an Institute* Participants were 
advised that it was simple to divide the number of participants Into the 
total expenditure and consider that, the cost of a participant* This cost 
would be considerably higher, beyond expectations and all proportion, if 
that cost were to be borne by only the participant* Therefore, to spread 
the cost and add to the effectiveness of the Institute at the same time 
each participant should disseminate the information gained from the 
Institute with as many people as possible so that more than one person or 
school would benefit from the Institute* Participants were asked to share 
their information and materials with other colleagues, regardless of disci- 
pline, and to speak to whatever professional groups possible to deliver the 
knowledges gained to help improve vocational office education in the nation* 
As a goal each participant elected to try to spread the information from 
the Institute to 1,000 people in positions pertinent to business education* 
(It cost approximately $1,000 for each participant to be invited to the 
Institute*) 

Mrs* Wright concluded, with a goal such as this — effectiveness 
would not be a cost, but a satisfying result* The participants agreed to 
accept the challenge to seek a satisfying result and offered to keep the 
Director of the Institute appraised as to their effectiveness for one year* 
Perhaps it would cost only $1*00 for each participant to attend the Insti- 
tute if dissemination occurred* 

Evaluation 

The evaluative methods wore designed to: 

1* Provide the Institute staff with feedback useful in planning 
and/or revising the curriculum 

2* Grade the participants 

3* Determine Institute results and outcomes 

4* Compare the participant's needs at the start of the Institute 
and determine if they were met at the conclusion of the 
Institute as determined by the participant 

So Compare selected programs at end of Institute with description 
stated at beginning of Institute by participant 
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Daily feedback of the Institute proceedings was roost useful to the 
administration of the Institute* Daily reports were made of evaluations of 
the day’s activities, composed by the participants Independently, and 
turned in the following day to the Director* 

Each day the participants wrote an application critique in which 
they described how the learnings of that day could be used for improvement 
of their own programs * These were then helpful to the participants when 
they returned to their states and had an opportunity to review their 
materials* 

Review committees discussed all presentations made during the week 
and summarized the sameo 

Participants 

Twenty-six teachers of office occupations, recommended by State Super- 
visors of Office Occupations, representing 24 states. District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico attended* 

Following are some statistics about the participants* 



AGE 



Range 

Average 



23 - 58 years 
36*5 years 



RACE 



22 Caucasian 
3 Negro 
1 Puerto Rican 



(13 female, 9 male) 
( 2 female, 1 male) 
( male) 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Range 

Average 



1-31 years 
9*7 years 



WORK EXPERIENCE 



2.000 hours 

1.000 hours since 



23 

1962 11 



TRAVEL TO INSTITUTE 



Air 

Auto 



11 

15 



EDUCATION 



Less Than College 



Bachelors 
Masters 
Masters plus 



Degree 



0 

12 

9 

5 



STATES REPRESENTED* 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Washington » DoC, 
Iowa 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Missouri 



Montana 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 



South Dakota 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto Rico 

(Commonwealth) 



*Mlnnesota accepted, but participant did not attend 
due to Illness • 



Consultants 



A roster of teaching consultants and staff (Appendix T) and an Insti- 
tute Schedule (Appendix U) was distributed to all the participants and to 
all the Institute consultants • 

Manuscripts 

The last responsibility of the Institute participants was to write a 
manuscript containing several major topics: 

1* Vocational Education - Existing Program In State 

2, Summary of Institute Presentations 
Significant Implications 

4« Implementation and Adaptation Suggestions for Improvement 
Dissemination 

6, Summation to Administration 

Conclusion - Opinions and Recommendations 

Manuscripts were turned in to the Director on the last day of the Insti- 
tute* These manuscripts and the working materials of the participants were 
graded and the participants received grades for the work accomplished* Four 
graduate hours of credit were granted for successful completion of the 
requirements* 

At the final session, after manuscripts had been delivered, the parti- 
cipants presented the Institute personnel with engraved sterling gifts of 
appreciation* At this time, the participants advised it would be their aim 
to disseminate the Information of the Institute to help all business educa- 
tion teachers and to really reach the cost effectiveness goal of $1*00* 
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Instructional Materials Developed 

Participants of the Institute have developed some materials and wish 
to make them available to coordinators who may find them of value. 



Pennsylvania s 
Alabama: 
Alaska: 
Arkansas : 

New Hampshire? 



Numerical Typing (Commercial source) 

Vocational Emphasis Week Suggestions 

Math Unit; Filing Unit; Brochure on Public Relations 

Basic Fundamental Typing Test 

Brochure on Public Relations (In process) 

AVA Presentation 



The Director of the Institute was asked to speak at the 61st Annual 
Vocational Convention of the American Vocational Association held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on December 4-8, 196 7 o The presentation was made at the 
Explorations in Research and Development Session held at the Hollenden 
House o The session was chaired by Dr, Harry Huffman, Specialist, Business 
and Office Education, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, OhiOo 

The program included reports on eleven research projects that had been 
completed in the current yearo In the presentation, transparencies were 
used that were developed by the Audio-Visual Department of the University 
of Northern lowao 

The presentation made by Mro Reed outlined the reasons for the Insti- 
tute and the initial steps taken by the Principal Investigator, Dr, Lloyd 
Vo Douglas, and his staff, in writing the original proposal for the grant. 
The visual aids were presented in chronological order and were in accord 
with the materials distributed to the members of the audience. 

The Institute was outlined in detail covering the periods of planning 
consultations, selection of teaching consultants, dissemination of appli- 
cation materials to the state departments of education and final selection 
of participants. 

The dally activities of the Institute were then covered including 
participant conclusions to the sessions of particular interest and those 
that were considered as highlights of the presentations, were elaborated 
upon. 



The anticipated follow-up study was outlined and it was stated, at 
this time, that the results of the Institute and the conclusions of the 
participants would be written in a final report that would be available 
through ERIC for those Interested in further Information, 

The dissemination of information was stressed and because of the need 
to consider the costs of Institutes and to evaluate their worth Mr, Reed 
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concluded with the cost effectiveness formula. Participants were asked to 
disseminate the information as widely as possible in their respective states 
in an effort to reduce the cost of their particular attendance from 
approximately $1,000 per participant to $1.00 by disseminating the infor- 
mation. The formula application revealed a figure of approximately $8.00 
at the time of the presentation and this has since been reduced as 
indicated by the illustration on the following page. 

The audience reaction to the presentation was very positive and many 
of those present requested additional Information about the materials 
developed at the Institute and the conclusions. 
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VIII* RESULTS - Correspondence 

Within the month following the Institute, communications were received 
from participants, state department personnel and administrators pertaining 
to the success of the Institute and the dissemination of information that 
was developing* The following sample excerpts have been taken from these 
communications indicating the activities, indicative of the response and 
the immediate effectiveness of the Institute* 

State of Alaska 
Department of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
Alaska Office Building 

Juneau, Alaska 8-22-67 

*****We believe Alaska gained greatly from this conference ***I*m concerned 
and happy to announce that Agatha will be presenting her summer experiences 
to all the business teachers of Alaska, September 29 and 30, at our annual 
vocational conference*** 

Mr* James R* Beima, Supervisor 
Distributive Education and Office Occupations 

icicicicicic 

The School District of Kansas City 
Board of Education Building 
1211 McGee Street 

Kansas City, Missouri 8-22-67 

To Miss Kistner: I am sending this (manuscript) to 

Dr* Donald Hair, Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, for review 
with the thought that the ideas suggested might become a basis for 
future planning* 

James A* Hazlett 
Superintendent of Schools 



The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 

Albany, New York 8-23-67 

Judith stopped in my office on her way home from Iowa and was filled with 
praise and respect for what she had learned at the Institute* She com- 
mented particularly on the outstanding speakers and of the pleasure and 
educational benefits she had received from associating with the partici- 
pants from the other states* 

Hobart Conover, Chief 

Bureau of Business and Distributive Education 
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Texas Education Agency 

State Department of Education 8-24-67 

I am attempting to get some travel funds for Estrella so that she may share 
her specifics with our other teacher-coordinators* We have a series of 
four one-day city area meetings* Each of my area supervisors develop their 
conference program and I believe that if we can***** we will broaden the 
outlook of all of our teacher-coordinators considerably* 

Everett Fuller » Direct or » Vocational Office Education 



F* W* Olin High School 

Birmingham, Alabama 8-26-67 

On August 22, I made my formal report to the Alabama Teachers of Office 
Occupations at the State Summer Conference* There were approximately 
350 people in the audience* Mrs* Carr, my State Supervisor, will dis- 
seminate the material to the other teachers (office occupations) from her 
state office* 
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Mrs* Elizabeth Hicks, Participant 



3717 Knik 

Anchorage Alaska 99503 8-26-67 

***X will spend 6 1/2 days working with another office occupations teacher 
to develop units in curriculum for all the local high schools that offer 
office occupations* 

Agatha Prator, Participant 
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East High School 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 8-28-67 

c****I gave ray speech to our city director, 

Charles Lindbloom, Participant 



State Board of Vocational Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
P*0* Box 248 

Olympia, Washington 8-31-67 

and it seems that this will be one more avenue which we can uae to build 

the grass roots approach to programming in our state to a good many of the 
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districts and individual teachers* I will be happy » Indeed, to work with 
Bill and to give him an opportunity to disseminate this information wher- 
ever it would seem appropriate* 

Dennis E* Roley, Director 
Business and Office Education 






1211 A6th Street SE 

Washington, D* C* 9-1-67 

e,*o*I spent most of my time sorting and classifying the wealth of printed 
information I received* There will be an in-service course offered at the 
Teacher’s College this fall and naturally my materials will be presented 
as well as my prospective guideline for my school* I really enjoyed and 
gained much knowledge from the Institute*** 

Margaret Saxon, Participant 






5237 Oakland Street 

Philadelj lia, Pennsylvania 9-11-67 

Dr* Selden contacted my more immediate boss, and he has been generously 
passing along the satisfaction expressed by Dr* Selden regarding the 
Institute* 0 oNever fear, I too have been quite busy reporting about the 
Institute* «gOctober 18 is the date of my first appearance as a returnee 
from the Institute service* 

Barbara Klein, Participant 






Fairfax County Public Schools 
10700 Page Avenue 

Fairfax, Virginia 9-11-67 

*ooo*0ur participant is going to report to all fifteen of the County’s 
Vocational Office Training coordinators at the October 18 County Vocational 
Office Training coordinators’ meeting* I am sure that she will do an excel- 
lent job of sharing her experiences* She has also talked with Mias Crumley, 
our State Supervisor, about disseminating the information gained in the 
Institute, throughout the state* Ity office will duplicate the materials 
for our county* 

Mrs* Marilyn J* Preston 
Supervisor of Business Education 
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5241 Monroe Drive 
Springfield, Virginia 



9-11-67 



gave a short speech at our state convention on the Institute* I am 
now reproducing materials for the county coordinators* I will speak to 
them on October 18* I am also working with Mrs* Crumley, State Supervisor, 
on ways to disseminate materials to the other state coordinators* I have 
mimeographed a summary of the Institute activities, using part of my 
previous report* This will be distributed to all the state coordinators* 

I have written several letters about the Institute and have told everyone 
I*ve seen alout all the information we received at the Institute***** 

Mrs* Wright, I have found myself using some of your creative ideas and 
even your expressions - in my classroom* 

Doris Melton, Participant* 






RESULTS - Questionnaires 

I* EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE DUE TO INSTITUTE ACTIVITY 



The following information was compiled from the questionnaire which 
was mailed to each participant as the first step of the follow-up* (See 
Appendix X)* The questionnaire was submitted to the USOE for approval be- 
fore it was sent to the participants* The results of the questionnaires 
were used as one factor in determining visitation studies to be made* 

Part I of the questionnaire pertained to Evaluation of Educational 
Change* The participants were to indicate changes they had made in their 
programs as results of the Institute* The sections for Part I were the 
following: 



A* 

B* 

Co 

D* 

E* 

F* 

G* 

H* 



Changes in Content 
Changes in Classreotis Methods 
Changes in Coordinators 
Changes in Youth Organization 
Changes in Student Selection 
Changes in Placement 
Changes in Follow-Up 
Other Changes 



The writers decided to recapture the objectives by listing portions 
of comments from the participants as the comments related to the objectives* 



The comments were summarized , but were not ranked in any order except under 
the appropriate sections* The comments selected were those which the writers 
thought appeared to be significant in relationship to the objectives of the 
Institute* 

Listed below are the objectives of the Institute and following each 
objective are comments by the participants pertaining to changes made in 
their programs since the Institute* 

Objective A* Understand thoroughly the new orientation in the Office 

Occupations cycle* 

1* Changes in Content: 

o* • • * more emphasis has been placed on personality 
development * 

b* * * * enlarged on a previous assignment for students 
in understanding and knowing their business in 
which they are employed* 

c* * * * courses are undergoing changes to keep with 
demand of local business* 

d* * * * have planned content which did not exist 
before the Institute* 

2* Changes in Student Selection: 

a* * * * conferences with parents before placement* 

b* * * * holding interviews with prospective VOT 
students * 

c* * * * have set standards for entrance into the 
program* 

d* * * * the homeroom period is being used for 

orientation and as a laboratory for prospective 
cooperative students* 

Objective B* Be able to describe and analyze jobs* 

1* Changes in Content: 

a* * * * job analysis and job description completed 
by students* 

h* * * * revised job orientation unit to include items 
discussed at the Institute* 

c* * * * added a unit "The Employee’s Rights and 
Responsibilities * " 

d* * * * securing films and written materials from 
businesses* 

e* * * * using job descriptions when developing class- 
room methods* 
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2* Changes in Coordination: 

a* • • « preparing more job analyses from company 
visitations * 

b* * * * making job analyses prior to sending a 
student for the job* 

3* Changes in Placement: 

a* • • * selecting companies prior to sending students 
out for jobs* 

b* * * * secured some job descriptions to assist with 
placement * 

Objective C* Be able to identify from job analyses the behaviors, social 

competencies needed and background knowledges needed by 
entry level workers in office occupations* 

1* Changes in Cont€:nt; 

a* * * • more emphasis on human relations by using 
critical incident form* 

b* * * * more oral communications and better listen- 
ing techniques* 

c* * * * added a unit on listening when teaching 
communications * 

d* * * * included a unit on correspondence and 
business communications* 

2* Changes in Classroom Methods: 

a* * * * personal conferences have been conducted 
with each student at regular intervals to deter- 
mine the specific needs of each student on his 
particular job* 

b* * * * through the use of critical incident reports 
and office observations, effective and ineffective 
office behaviors are being Illustrated in the 
related individual instruction class through buzz 
sessions* 

3* Changes in Coordination: 

a* * » * observing more closely on-the-job as to 
what the student is doing* 

b* * » * attempting to carefully match jobs with 
career objectives* 
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Objective D. Be able to identify disadvantaged students and to be able 

to design the curriculum for each student which will make 
It possible for him to profit from vocational Instruction* 

!• Changes In Content: 

a. • • • more Individual Instruction for the slow- 
leamer* 

b. • • • Incorporation of the use of critical 
Incidents In the simulated office program. 

c. • • • planning a program geared to the dlsadvan- 
taged-- will Include mere use of machines and 
plan to add writing or posting-boards, 

2, Changes In Classroom Methods: 

a. • , • using more Individual Instruction techniques. 

b. • • • using more small group activities and less 
group instruction, 

c. • • . problem solving technique Is being used to 
a greater degree. 

3, Changes in Student Selection 

a, 0 • • students are selected and placed on-the-job 
for nine months instead of nine or eighteen weeks. 

b, • • • selection has been based more on student 
need and desire, 

c. • • . selected lower level students for a clerical 
program. 

d. , • • selection will Include more students with 
lower academic backgrounds and disadvantaged 
students. 

4, Changes In Placement: 

a, . . e spent more time matching student needs and 
career objectives to training stations. 

b, 0 , , several students were sent for interview to 
each employer for a broader selection. 

c, . o e increased emphasis on placing the slower, 
disadvantaged student. 

d, ... closer relationship with trainees through 
personal Interviews. 

e, ... awareness of the student as an Individual 
who needs to be trained to fit Into the world of 
work. 

Objective E. Be able to translate behaviors, social competencies and back- 
ground knowledges, in office occupations Into appropriate 
learning materials and experiences and be able to set per- 
formance standards for students which will meet job 
requirements « 
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1» Changes in Content: 

a* * * o require a portfolio from each student* 
b* » » » stress following directions , summarizing, 
and listening for Ideas and principles rather than 
just for facts* 

c* * » » as a result of comments by Dr* Tennyson and 
Dr* Borow, more emphasis Is given to help students 
develop values. Increase self-esteem, and self- 
perceptions* 

2* Changes In Classroom Methods: 

a* * * * students are allowed to proceed at their own 
pace— thus considering each as an Individual* 

3* Changes In Youth Organization: 

a* * * 0 all cooperative students are members of FBLA 
which Is our only youth organization* 
b* * * * just organized first 0*E* Club In the state* 
c* * * * assisted In writing a state constitution* 
d* * * * club meetings are conducted once each month 
before school* 

e* * * * organized OE Club as an extension of FBLA* 

4* Changes In Student Selection: 

a* * * * coordinator was given responsibility for 
selection Instead of being done entirely by 
counselor* 

b* * * 0 working more closely with guidance services* 
c* * * * using more emphasis on Individual counseling 

5 * Other Changes : 

a* * * * assisting State Research Coordinating Unit 
In helping write the state, ’’Coordinator’s 
Handbook*” 

b* * * * students and coordinator are preparing slide 
story of program* 

Objective F* Be able to select appropriate and effective methods and 

teaching media for the purpose of Implementing teaching 
techniques for Individual students at all levels to meet 
standards for successful performance of their specific 
choice of office occupations* 

1* Changes In Content: 

a* * o * more Individual Instruction Is being given 
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based on student's needs* 

b* • • • completed individual instruction units for the 
office machines* 

c* * * * revised data processing unit and added to it. 
d* * * * using individual research In determining 
career objectives* 

e* * * * using more community materials from the 
businessmen* 

2* Changes in Classroom Methods: 

a* * * * have taped material for use by slow learner 
and better students* 

b* * * * implementing single-concept tapes, 
c* * * * using more audio-visual presentations, 
d* * * * co-op related class will utilize individual 
and group instruction methods for the first time* 

3* Changes in Coordination: 

a* * * * more time has been allotted for coordination, 
b* * * * many of the program forms have been revised 
and new ones added* 

4* Changes in Youth Organization: 

a* * * * two vice-presidents > one from each class, 
direct activities once a month during cla js time* 
b* * * * enrollment in the club is limited strictly 
to the cooperative students* 

5 * Other Changes : 

a* * * * first public relations bulletin was prepared 
by students and distributed to all training 
sponsors, teachers, administration, advisory 
committee members and parents* 
b* * * * establishment of an active advisory committee* 

Objective G* Be able to integrate successfully experiences in the class- 
room and on-the-job training in order to maximize occupa- 
tional learnings* 

1* Changes in Content: 

ai * * * case studies are being worked up for use in 
the classes from the critical incident renorts. 
b* * * * added new course — Co-op Related* 
c* * * * attempting to make the filing unit more of a 
records management unit-filing, finding, and 
control* 

d* * * * a unit on data processing has been added to 
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the curriculum. 

e. • • • added critical incident topics to shot? 
on-the-job situations. 

2. Changes in Classroom Methods: 

a. ... case studies developed from critical incident 
reports provide role-playing and discussion topics. 

b. ... students are allowed to work on the type of 
machine used on their job. 

Co ... Increased use of the over-head projector. 

3. Changes in Coordination: 

a. ... visiting other companies and departments 
within the company for possible field 
observations. 

b. ... all materials and methodology are coordinated 
with on-the-job training. 

c. ... spending more time observing students at work. 

4. Changes in Youth Organization: 

a. ... more responsibility for planning, organizing, 
and carrying through is being given. 

Objective H. Be able to design effective learning eKperiences for other 

than cooperative office occupation programs. 

1. Changes in Content: 

a. ... attempting to obtain more and a variety of 
guest speakers from business. 

b. ... added a unit of Instruction on effective 
listening to the related practice class. 

c. » • • more practical and realistic materials are 
being used. 

2. Changes in Classroom Methods: 

a. ... more responsibilities and duties are given to 
the students than before the Institute. 

3. Changes in Student Selection: 

a. ... as result of the Institute, several informa- 
tive brochures for students, parents, and employers 
have been prepared. 

4. Changes in Placement: 

a. ... students prepared complete data sheet for use 
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during interview. 



Objective I, Be able to work effectively with public employment services 

in the placement of students completing the office 
occupation education programs* 

1* Changes In Classroom Methods: 

a, 0,0 have brought more of the business world Into 
the classroom by use of speakers, fitid trips, 
materials from business and films* 

2* Changes In Coordination: 

a* coo more detailed interviews with employers when 
preparing training plans, 

b* * • * communications between business and education 
are being improved* 

3* Changes In Placement: 

a, , , , using companies which pay the minimum wage, 

b* , * 0 students were tested by State Employment 
Commission, 

c* , o , placement was based on the student's abilities, 
skills, and potential* 

d, • * , plan to assist students to find full-time 
employment after graduation. 

Objective J* Be able to conduct follow-up studies of former students and 

to Interpret results In terms of Improvement of existing 
curricula, 

1* Changes In Coordination: 

a, , , o have spent more time with following up needs 
for individual instruction, 

b, , , , visiting each training station at least once 
a marking period* 

c* * o , evaluations have been reduced to one every 
grading period, 

2* Changes in Follow-Up: 

a, , , » had tea at Christmas for graduates to discuss 
their jobs with the class, 

b» * * 0 postal card was sent to all former students 
of past two years to determine where employed, 
duties performed and machines used* 

c* » , , have started planning follow-up of former 
students. 
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d* * • • sent out questionnaires to all former 
simulated program students* 
e* • * • plan to begin follow-up procedures for 
first time this year* 

f* * * * working out plans with the students to 
report to coordinator twice a year after 
graduation* 

g* * * • follow-up studies will be used in evalu- 
ations of curriculum changes, units of 
instruction and changes in club activities* 



II* EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 



Tables I through V on the following pages provide a summary of infor- 
mation obtained from Part II of the questionnaire* Forty topics were rated 
by the participants according to the value they had received and found most 
useful in their teaching* Each Table indicates rank, number of responses, 
and topics* By comparison of rank and number of responses, the reader 
can determine to some extent the most helpful topics which were Included 
in the In-Service Institute* 



TABLE I 



EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 
RATED BY PARTICIPANTS TO BE VERY VALUABLE IN THEIR TEACHING 









Rank 


Number 

Responses 


Topics 



1 


17 


On-the-Job Office Observations 


2 


16 


Effective Listening 


3 


15 


Individual Instruction Techniques 


4 


14 


Man in a World of Work 


5 


13 


Critical Incident Report 


6 


12 


Job Descriptions 


7 


11 


How to Make the Disadvantaged Youth 
More Employable 


8 


10 


Analysis of Worker Roles 


9 


10 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


10 


9 


Narrative Report 



TABLE II 

EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 
RATED BY PARTICIPANTS TO BE OF HIGH VALUE IN THEIR TEACHING 





Rank 


Number 


Topics 




Responses 




1 


15 


Career Development and Human Competence 


2 


14 


Evaluation of Office Occupation Programs 


3 


13 


Office Occupations Education Cycle 


4 


13 


Recent Developments in Business and 






Education 


5 


12 


In-Service Activities for Coordinators 


6 


12 


**The Bridge” — Film 


7 


12 


Abstracting Competencies from Job 






Descriptions 


8 


11 


Occupational Information 


9 


10 


Narrative Report 


10 


10 


Solutions to Employment Problems 
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TABLE III 



EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 

RATED BY PARTICIPANTS TO BE OF MODERATE VALUE IN THEIR TEACHING 





Rank 


Number 


Topics 




Responses 




1 


16 


Multi-Use of Audio-Visual Equipment 


2 


15 


Writing-Board Systems 


3 


15 


New Taxonon^ 


4 


15 


Cost Effectiveness 


5 


14 


Employment Services Available to Coordinators 


6 


13 


MIND Approach to Learning 


7 


12 


History* Development, and Future of OEA 


8 


12 


Intensive Office Laboratory 


9 


12 


Federal Concern and Education 


10 


12 


Facilities for High School and Post- 



Secondary Office Programs 



TABLE IV 

EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 

RATED BY PARTICIPANTS TO BE OF LIMITED VALUE IN THEIR TEACHING 





Rank 


Number 

Responses 


Topics 



1 


10 


State Plan and Policy Bulletin 


2 


7 


Research Coordinating Unit 


3 


7 


Research on Cooperative, Directed, and 
Simulated Programs 


4 


7 


Writing-Board Systems 


5 


6 


How to Make the Disadvantaged Youth 
More Employable 


6 


6 


Business Communications Between Educators 
and the World of Work 


7 


6 


Anticipated Outcomes of the Institute on 
the Disadvantaged Youth 


8 


5 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


9 


5 


History, Development and Future of OEA 


10 


5 


Systems and Procedures of Modem Offices 
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TABLE V 

EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 



RATED BY PARTICIPANTS 


TO BE OF NO VALUE IN THEIR TEACHING 




Rank 


Number 

Responses 


Topics 


1 


3 


Business Communications Between Educators 






and the World of Work 


2 


2 


Multi-Use of Audio-Visual Equipment 


3 


2 


Systems and Procedures of Modem Offices 


4 


1 


Research Coordinating Unit 


5 


1 


New Taxonomy 


6 


1 


Research on Cooperative, Directed, and 






SiTnulated Programs 


7 


1 


Writing-Board Systems 


8 


1 


MIND Approach to Learning 


9 


1 


Intensive Office Laboratory 
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III. In what ways, other than you have mentioned, do feel vocational 

office education benefited through your attendance at the Institute? 

A. Greater recognition has been gained by our state personnel as 
to the vocational needs of the office occupations curriculum^ 

B. I have been requested to assist other schools in developing 
cooperative office education programs. 

C. Plans are to promote simulated and intensive office programs in 
small high schools in the state. I have been asked to work In 
this development. 

Do I will now be working with state staff to disseminate infor- 
mation about office occupation programs to other schools in the 
state. 

Eo The exchange of ideas by all the participants from across the 
nation has enabled me to share these ideas with educators within 
my own state relative to vocational office education. 

F. I was able to bring the Institute information to the educational 
members of the District. 

G. Vocational office education benefited through my attendance 
inasmuch as it enabled me to strengthen the concepts developed 
in our state that will help to solve many problems that exist 
nationally, particularly with disadvantaged students* 

H. The benefits gained at the Institute have been shared with the 
business community and this has made our local programs 
stronger in the training-station area directly and in the 
public relations area indirectly. 

I. By explaining the total concept of vocational office education 
programs to meetings of teachers and businessmen we have been 
able to "bridge the gap" through combined meetings that were 
not held previously. 

J. By sharing visual aids and printed materials received at the 
Institute, with other coordinators, I have been able to 
consolidate the efforts of all our business teachers and 
develop a stronger general business education program for all 
students* 

K« The newer or different concepts shared by other states have 
made it possible to bring these new ideas to our faculty 
meetings . 
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IV* What constructive suggestions do you have for future Institutes? 

A. Have it as well planned and executed as this one. 

B. Extend the Institute for one or two more weeks. This was an 
excellent Institute » 

C. Continue the idea of sharing materials from the various states. 
This was a real asset to everyone. 

D. Include more contacts with business and industry. 

E* Allow more time for filing and assimilating materials. 

F. Eliminate the two evening meetings* 

G. Future institutes should be a follow-up to this one. 

H» Allow participants more free time to exchange ideas during day. 

I. Urge participants to bring a camera to record their findings in 
the business observation period* 

J. Request all speakers to provide written text of speech. 

K. TRY to find, in such a busy schedule, more time for small 
group discussions. 

L. Plan a less intensive schedule that would be less exhausting 
physically to the participants. 

M. Plan more time for each state to make a presentation of the 
vocational offerings within the state. 

N. Plan a shorter class day. 

O. One topic per day would have been sufficient but we needed all 
the material presented so this might not be possible* 

P. Eliminate taped speeches of speakers not able to attend and give 
a written report of the materials. Tapes are not satisfactory. 



V. Would you be interested in attending an Institute composed of the 
same participants for one week in the summer of 1969 to follow-up 
the activities and improvements in the vocational office education 
programs represented in the National Institute of In-Service Educa- 
tion for Office Occupation teacher-coordinators? 

Twenty-four participants responded positively. A composite of the 
reasons for their response is as follows: 
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A. To investigate the changes that have been made in individual 
instruction techniques throughout the nation^ 

Bo To make a comparative study of the methods and techniques which 
were presented at the Institute and to evaluate these* 

C, To maintain contact for my state with national directives of 
practical applicationo 

Do To evaluate the Institute which I now consider one of the best 
educational programs I have ever experienced. 

Eo To share the Improvements brought about in the various program 
implementations in the country and to be able to write a follow- 
up study for national use of the new curriculum directions in 
vocational office education,, 

Fo To evaluate the merits of the Institute and to determine the 
needs for a continuing Institute of this kind for benefits to 
vocational office education similar to those held in the 
academic areas » 

Go To determine even greater practical applications that have 
"worked” in some of the programs o 

H. Continuity of the study would be enhanced if the siminar were 
held to evaluate measures pursued by participants o 



VI. Would you advise other teacher-coordinators to enroll in a national 

Institute? 

All participants responded positively » 

Ao The approach of experts to vocational office education » along 
with an exchange of ideas by participants is very valuable to 
curriculum cons t ruct ion c 

Bo If nothing more than to broaden the horizons of teacher- 
coordinators , an Institute participation is a must. 

Co National Institute rewards are numerous s exchange of professional 
facts and theories, exchange of personal ideas and views, exposure 
to the national picture of vocational education and its needs, and 
an opportunity to confer with leaders in business and education# 

Do Participant exchange of ideas in educational settings and informal 
discussions are motivating and enlightening. 

E» New concepts and Innovations learned at an institute such as this 
one indicate that it is possible to find the professional 
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literature is not as current as it might be* 

Fo Through such institutes better office education programs will be 
developed throughout the nation and young people will benefit 
for their entire lifeo 

Go To provide a common philosophy for cooperative office education 
programs and help the teacher understand them* 



RESULTS « Visitations 

Within one month following the Institute, the participants had cor- 
responded with the Director and Assistant Director and wrote of the im- 
mediate effectiveness that had happened in their programs* It was 
evident that some degree of success was due the Institute* The reports 
were indicative, at this time, of the need to conduct a gi eater follow-up 
study of the Institute than had been planned at the development stage* 

At this time a request was forwards co the Bureau of Research 
requesting permission to follow-up the Institute* Request was granted 
and the visitation program was planned for December through January* 

It was decided to visit as many of the programs as possible, that 
were represented by active participants who showed evidences of creativity 
and practical applicability » It was further agreed that tl-e participants 
visited should also represent a cross section of the Institute participant 
qualifications as well as a geographic representation* At all times, it 
was considered that the dlsai^antaged student must be kept in mind and 
relevance made as to the rural and urban representation of these students* 

The following criteria were establishedj 

1* Participants showing excellence at the Institute* 

2* Disadvantaged geographic areas of the nation* 

3» Representation of rural and densely populated areas* 

4* Non-respondents to the correspondence following the Institute* 

5* Participants actively engaged in the dissemination of information 
relative to the Institute* 

6* Disadvantaged areas with bilingual student population* 

7o Geographic visitations were determined to conserve funds* Travel was 
arranged so that several programs were visited during the same trip, 
as time permitted* 

After the desired participants were classified in rank order for 
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visitation, the areas representing the cross section desired, as mentioned 
above, were determined o The states listed below are listed in order of 
desired representation and are not in preference order of any description 



Disadvantaged 



Urban Suburban » Rural 



North - Ohio 

East - Pennsylvania 

West - New Mexico 

South « Alabama 

South Arkansas 

Southwest - Texas 

Commonwealth «■ Puerto Rico 

District “> Washington, Do Co* 



West“ Arizona 

East >=> Virginia (Comprehensive) 

East ““ New York (Vocational) 

Northwest « Montana (Cooperative) 
Northwest ^ Washington (Simulated) 
Midwest * Iowa 
Midwest ~ Michigan 
Midwest “ Missouri 
Northeast =» New Hampshire 
North Alaska 



* Due to a death in the family ^ the participant was not interviewed 
during the follow-up visit o The administrative staff of the school 
and the District office hosted the visitation in the absence of the 
participant and were most cooperativeo 



The observations made for the follow-up study were made during one 
day visitations and have been incorporated with the information taken 
from the original proposal of the Institute o In an effort to recapture 
the objectives of the Institute, and to determine the successes and 
failure of the Institute, the observations were made relevant to the 
stated objectives o It is for this reason that the observations made in 
each state are classified under the objective heading and not in a singu- 
lar study of the program visitedo 

Ac Understand thoroughly the new orientation in the office occupations 

cycle s 

o o o cycle shares ideas and basic needs as observed in the 
teaching in the Michigan classroomo 

0 o o coordinators manual developed and students refer to it 
in class responses in individual instructlono Michigan 

0 o o field trip referred to by students and thereby it was 
developed that the total understanding of the cycle 
motivated the student in Michigan o 

coo cycle developed concept ideas for cluster occupations 
and students discussed cluster occupations relevant 
to their specific career objectiveo Michigan 

• o o cycle explained to students by participant during his 
orientation to students o Class was taken on a field 
trip to acquaint with urban areao Ohio 



o 

ERIC 
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* • • Institute was capsuled in a week long activity for high 

school students and they were placed in stations for 
observation period o Motivation of student has remained 
constant and effective o Ohio 

* » • student writing job descriptions in class observed* 

Activities of H earner are translated to the basic 
curriculum* Ohio 

* * * cycle explained to students at outset of class and it 

has helped youth to grow vocationally through desire 
to be successful* Texas 

* * * coordinators now meet together and establish a placement 

counseling session for Sophomores using cycle to share 
information about vocational office education* Interest 
was created* Texas 

* * * cycle explained to business-training stations* Montana 

* * * cycle has given a definitive to vocational office educa- 

tion that has long been needed* New Hampshire 

* * * cycle is used in private consultations to Junior 

students to help them understand program* Texas 

* * * cycle has been used in home visitations and students 

advise it has helped parents to understand the program 
of study student is following in school* Puerto Rico 

* * * cycle promotes better community relations with the 

school* Puerto Rico 

* * • cycle has directed the need for an office occupations 

program in adult education in our comiminlty* An Adult 
Education program was developed in cooperation with the 
Distributive Education teacher* Team-teaching technique 
has been used using ideas and materials developed at the 
Institute* Iowa 

* • • cycle was used to revise job orientation presentation at 

beginning of year* Virginia 

* * * in using the cycle to teach to my students it was an 

automatic ”eye opener”* Many students had never realized 
how important it is to know social graces on the job and 
to apply background knowledges to the skills* Alabama 

* * o students studied the cycle and then were given instruction 

in job descriptions and at this point they were placed for 
three days in a business office and observed beginning 
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entry level positions* After observations complete job des- 
criptions were written and discussed in class* Alaska 

* • • the cycle motivated me to apply critical incident techniques 

to the cycle and my students were able to develop deep concern 
for the workings of the U» S* Office of Education in their 
behalf and seemed to work harder in the classroom and in the 
program. The application of the cycle to the wheel design 
I developed further aroused interest and motivation* 

Washington 

* * * guidelines developed from the Blacks tone cycle and therefore 

in my position as psuedo administrator for the business 
department of my district other teachers have profited 
from the information* Washington 

* * * the cycle is a tool to stre;ngthen office education* 

Washington 

* * * in the state presentation to office education teachers the 

cycle was the theme of the conference and enabled me to 
share the wealth of materials with all teachers under a 
common “umbrella" of understanding* New Mexico 

* * * bilingual problems are considered in the cycle and the 

students benefit directly* New Mexico 

* * * the office occupations cycle was most Important to the whole 

institute* » * • made the curriculum development meaningful 
to both student and teacher* * * students understand the 
needs necessary to success in employment by following the 
concepts to conclusion - graduation and further education In 
adult life, if desired* New Hampshire 

* * * Dr. Blackstone is to be commended for having developed this 

effective learning device* * * enabling me to translate 
course needs to student needs* New York 

* * * cycle concepts have been built in to the new course of 

cooperative study at our school under the direction of 
another teacher* * * that I am helping set up the curriculum 
and the standards for in cooperative education* New York 

* * * the cycle helps me understand the program and to then 

transfer this understanding to my Board* New York 



B* Be able to describe and analyze jobs* 

. * * one job description existed in the program and that was all* 
Developed job descriptions in brief outline form* Students 
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elaborated further as they grew in the jobs. Importance of 
job descriptions realized by student , employer and coordinator 
following the Institute. Michigan 

• • . Curriculum and orientation periods lead to need for job 

descriptions but not until the second semester as students 
do not go on the job until this time. Pennsylvania 

... students are interviewed and career objective discussed. Job 
descriptions are shown to student to evaluate interest in the 
career shown. This is an added advantage discovered after 
writing job descriptions and was not mentioned at the Institute. 
It is another use made of job descriptions. Pennsylvania 

... weekly reports viewed Indicate information that may be added 
to job descriptions. Pennsylvania 

... coordination time Is more valuable when job analysis is 
available to all concerned. Arizona 

... Job descriptions show employer it is not necessary to have 

top students in all positions and opens up job opportunities 
to lower ability students in some areas. Ohio 

. . . students are asked to interview career person in field of 

specific Interest and job analysis is written from the inter- 
view information. Career planning relates to job analysis 
and is an additional benefit not discussed at the Institute. 
Arizona 

• • . Job descriptions have been paramount to student placement 

successes this year. Texas 

. . . Job descriptions made impression on me as a participant but 
as I work with this I am more aware than ever of the vital 
Importance the cycle is to program success. The extraction 
of competencies for individual Instructlcn is expressly 
needed as well. Texas 

. . . needs are determined by job description and students under- 
stand this without lecturing. Texas 

• . . placement errors are lessened by having job descriptions 

available and therefore student failures in jobs is lessened 
and student progresses faster. Texas 

. . . descriptions of jobs and analyzing them in the community may 
have a direct bearing on the establishment of a cooperative 
program here next year. Alaska 

. . . job analyses are conducive to the survey that the students 
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are now doing regarding a vocational office education coop- 
erative program for the community* Alaska 

* * » observation days were planned in our course so that students 

would be able to observe and write job descriptions* Students 
are now motivated because THEY want to learn and this has been 
a direct result of job descriptions* Alaska 

* * * job analysis is the basis for the instruction in the simulated 

program of office occupations* Washington 

, * * a unit in description writing was added to the curriculum and 
it has created awareness of job importance* It has also built 
prestige for the young learner and added significance to their 
positions* Arkansas 

* * * job descriptions were written by 21 students to date and the 

other nine are in process at this time* I plan to have one 
day spent in business observations in the fhture* * * just as 
we did at the Institute* This was a wonderful teaching 
device* New Mexico 

* * , job descriptions pointed the need for weekly reports by the 

students and these are more complete now* * * help me to 
develop closer relationships with the business and the 
Instructional need of the student, • • I know what they are 
doing on the job weekly* New Mexico 

» * * job descriptions develop motivation* New Hampshire 

» * * analysis has made instruction a necessity to the student and 
it ie no longer just a time-consuming commodity, to be 
contended with. New Hampshire 

* * , job descriptions are discussed with the employers and the 

students understand their importance* New Hampshire 

* * * job descriptions are written and added to as necessary by the 

students and become part of their progress* Now Hampshire 

* * , job descriptions are not relevant to mv teaching typing and 

shorthand, particularly, but they are used by the instructor 
developing the cooperative program* New York 

C* Be able to identify from job analyses the behap/lors, social compe- 
tencies needed and background knowledges needed by entry level workers 
in office occupations* 

* , , behaviors and social competencies are broadened through the 

youch club activity, Michigan 
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* • • community responsibilities are developed in youth club - new 

constitution written by students this year* Michigan 

. * * lower achievers are now in program by using evaluative forms 
to determine real and absolute needs of the employer through 
job analysis and discussions with employer relative to these 
described needs* Ohio 

* , * entry level worker with 50% sight disability was placed in 

program as a direct result of job analysis discussion with an 
employer* Ohio 

» * * job analysis has brought business closer to school and in case 
of handicapped student there is gratification on the nart of 
the employer in being able to assist a young person with a 
definite handicap* Student success is appreciated by both 
business and school personnel* Ohio 

* * * job analysis requires gi eater counseling techniques ^ using 

individual placement progress reports* Home visitations are 
increased due to job analysis and the need for an under- 
standing of social requirements for the positions* Ohio 

* * » slow learner has been a disadvantaged student but now with 

the job analysis we observe there is a place for this 
student in the employment picture* Puerto Rico 

* * * background knowledges are fortified with critical incident 

role playing technique* Puerto Rico 

* * * job descriptions are written in skeleton form first by the 

coordinator and placement based on a comparative study of 
student and job* Montana 

* * , students increase information on job description as they 

progress on job and receive greater responsibilities* 

Montana 

* * * students relate their job descriptions orally to other class- 

mates thereby sharing experiences with the class* Missouri 

* , * comparative studies have developed from the sharing of job 

descriptions and students are more aware of the requirements 
of office positions and the involvement with social and 
background needs for success* Missouri 

D. Be able to Identify disadvantaged students and to be able to 

design the curriculum for each student which will make it possible 
for him to profit from vocational Instruction* 

* * * identity of student not a problem but a problem does exist in 
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having individual materials to meet the specific needs of the 
students enrolled <> Small classes this semester have made indi- 
vidual Instruction much more feasible and therefore single con- 
cept tapes are the answer to helping students with specific cur- 
riculum needs o Pennsylvania 

* • • individual folders for each student have been a help to the dis- 

advantaged student in that there are records for their infor- 
mation relative to accomplishments and earnings. Pennsylvania 

* • * coordinator has worked with disadvantaged student for a i>ng 

period of time and realized he assumed students knew background 
Information for job applications and locations of buildings 
within three miles of the school* In the Institute coordinators 
were adlvsed to "not assume" when designing the curriculum* 
Coordinator, on his return, capsuled the Institute in a one week 
seminar program for his students and toured the city, realizing 
only then, the students did not know what everyone takes for 
granted. Students did not know application details about them- 
selves o Students did not know location of leading business 
buildings* Curriculum was then designed including the materials 
usually taken for granted* In addition social functions were 
included and the students were given an opportunity to appre- 
ciate music (ice show) and athletic facilities (bowling). 
Observations were made for three days at business offices. 
Students were taken outside of the Inner city area. Motivation 
has Increased in the classes and the coordinator has been able 
to place students in jobs as training stations that were not 
open before* Employers have advised him that his students were 
taken for employment in preference to ethers in less dis- 
advantaged areas because of their competencies* Ohio 

* * * career folders about students were developed. Ohio 

* * * brochure developed for public relations piece to attract dis- 

advantaged student if interested in office occupations and a 
career. Arizona 

. * * disadvantaged student is recognized and programs are designed 
to help the bilingual student find himself and to provide a 
means by which he can Improve his situation. Texas 

* * * activity periods are used to develop techniques through indi- 

vidual instruction that was not used prior to the Institute. 
Puerto Rico 

« . • behaviors were studied in connection with needs of business and 
social competencies and then correlated to the job descriptions 
that had been developed earlier in the classroom instruction. 

0 0 • students own knowledges discussed from observations made 
in the business offices. Alabama 
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* • • job analysis unit was first used this year as a result of the 

Institute and It has given broad scope concept to students of 
what Is possible In the world of work* Alabama 

* • • career objectives were firmed up by the job analysis* Alabama 

* * , an analysis was written after students observed In the business 

community and now there Is an understanding of all the work 
opportunities there are In the office occupations* Alaska 

* * • job analysis and description elevated importance of social 

etiquette In the office and the specific needs of each student 
were realized* Arkansas 

* * * term papers were graded based on job analysis unit of 

Instruction* Arkansas 

* * • a student handbook of knowledge necessary to the career objec- 

tive Is being made by each student to prepare them for full- 
time employment upon graduation* New Mexico 

* * • considering the behaviors^ social competencies and background 

knowledges necessary for entry-level jobs the administration 
and I are developing a curriculum leading to a cooperative 
program in the senior year* This will be through an orien- 
tation period |uid a block of study time that will start in the 
Sophomore year* New Mexico 

* * * the three areas covered In the„ analysis are discussed In 

class both formally and Informally * * * attention to small 
details is covered and job experiences are then shared by all 
the students* * * correlations develop* New Hampshire 

* * * students tend to stress social behaviors more now than In 

previous classes* * * club activity has greater meaning to the 
student* * * considerations are a part of the learning 
activities that just seem to be "built in" to Instruction* 

New Hampshire 

* » * student participation in class discussion Is active when re- 

lated to job experiences and the job analysis is considered* 

New Hampshire 

* * * the club program helps build self-esteem for all students 

and for the disadvantaged student as well* Iowa 

* • * new program this year so we never really counseled students 

previously but now have the benefit of the Instruction of 
Borow and Tennyson* * * counsel efficiently with student- 
interest and need as center of consideration* * * using 
materials given me this summer* Montana 
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• • • disadvantaged student needs to be accepted at point he comes 

to the teacher® • <» therefore effective listening unit has 
been added at the onset of the program. » • student is then 
in equal position to appreciate Instructlono Arkansas 

• • • disadvantaged student is helped to a greater degree x^hen 

individual instruction is possible® • . job problems are 
solved through individual instruction and student is able 
to attain success and feel advantages of succeeding in 
something he is striving for, for himself. Arkansas 

... disadvantaged student is given information from job descrip- 
tion in counseling and selection process. Missouri 

... business teachers recommend students for the program and job 
sheets are developed during selection period. The two are 
compared for career objective of student. Virginia 

... brochures are developed so that the disadvantaged student 

will have an opportunity to know about the program. Virginia 

... disadvantaged students are not really a major concern due to 
small percent in area. Students felt to be in need are 
certainly assisted through the cooperative program. There 
is ample opportunity for disadvantaged to be encouraged to 
enroll in program. New Hampshire 

E. Be able to translate behaviors, social competencies and background 
knowledges, in office occunatlons into appropriate learning materials 
and experiences and be able to set performance standards for 
students which will meet job entry requirements. 

... work progress has a direct bearing on skill achievement in 
the classroom and leads to a broader objective in career 
decisions. Michigan 

... skills alone are insufficient for job placement and there- 
fore performance standards are not felt to be confirmed 
until the students are in last semester of senior year ... 
city cooperative placement director works closely with school 
instructor and placement of job experience is very adequate 
for student. Pennsylvania 

... not difficult to translate behaviors, social competencies 
and background knowledges for students in this area as we 
have worked with this student for years. Students are well 
able to meet entry requirements at this level. Pennsylvania 

... added effective 11s tei ing to the curriculum as well as the 

use of clips of movies for audio-visual presentations. Ohio 
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from critical incident reports prepared by the students it 
has been possible to expand units of instruction on such topics 
of human relations, employer-employee relations, and co-workers 
relations which will help the students meet job entry require- 
ments in areas other than the skills. Texas 

• • • more home visitations have been made which brought out some 

definite social competencies and background knowledges that 
should become a part of the curriculum. Puerto Rico 

• • • the only youth organization available for our cooperative stucfent is 

FBLA in which many of the club activities relate to the 
development of social and behavioral competencies. 

Puerto Rico 

. . . from the use of the critical incident reports and the office 
observations which were made during the Institute it has been 
possible to Illustrate to the students acceptable office 
behaviors; job performance standards have been discussed 
through individual instruction as well as buzz sessions. 

Puerto Rico 

. . . present cooperative students are assisting in the promotion of 
the program by visiting with future students during homeroom 
periods during which time they discuss job entry requirements. 
Iowa 

. . . most appropriate learning materials received from the Office 
Institute were the critical incident reports, materials for 
the disadvantaged students, suggestions for better communi- 
cations between business and education, and ideas for creative 
techniques 0 Montana 

. • . critical incidents have been used as a new learning activity 
for group discussion of employment requirements. Montana 

. . . health and hygiene topics have been discussed by the school 
nurse as they relate to good personal health for job entry 
requirements. She provided learning materials for the students 
to use on an individual basis. Virginia 

. • . the coop students mature more readily and therefore the indi- 
vidual instruction techniques are advantageous to the 
program. Virginia 

. . . Understanding behaviors is a new learning activity for the 
disadvantaged o Missouri 

, . 0 individual instruction leads students to independence and 
creates a desire on their part to learn more. Alaska 
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* • • students write in depth about their anticipated career and 

their methods for reaching their goals <> Alaska 

* • • club activities are planned as a structured part of the cur- 

riculum next year* * o presently using outside speakers to 
bring social competencies into focus* Alaska 

* * * behavior and background knowledge is determined by the student 

in writing job descriptions o • * these then become standards 
of performance* « » as determined by the student* Motivation 
is built-in to the contents* Washington 

* * * specific units to accomplish social competencies have not 

been developed* * * seems as though process of osmosis takes 
place* * * students know and accept social requirements from 
other students employed* New Hampshire 

* * * effective listening will help in furthering background 

knowledges necessary to employment success* New Hampshire 

* * * critical Incidents helped in the area of human relations and 

also it was then possible to move students along progress 
directions dependent upon their advancement in effective 
listening techniques* Students write down directions and 
work accordingly* New Hampshire 

* * * teaching techniques change as the Cycle is followed* 

Students set own standards of performance and set them 
higher than the teacher would at times * * striving harder 
to satisfy their employer needs* New Hampshire 



F* Be able to select appropriate and effective methods and teaching 
media for the purpose of implementing teaching techniques for indi- 
vidual students at all levels to meet standards for successful per- 
formance of their specific choice of office occupations* 

* * * new learning activities include a new unit in office machines, 

including more emphasis on individual instruction* • » new 
conference rating sheets developed to cope with student 
referred problems* * * class secretary devised for further 
intensive individual instruction* Michigan 

* * • critical incident materials have been developed into case 

studies for student concern* * * labor units for all vocational 
students was prepared* * * specific student problems handled 
as individual instruction* Michigan 

* * * effective listening has been shared with the other teachers 

and English Department has been able to use the materials very 
well* Pennsylvania 
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• • • critical incident reports were developed relevant to the job 

preparation class and deal primarily with personality traits 
and behavior traits* * * anticipate what will be expected of 
the student in the job situation* Pennsylvania 

, * * employers have called me to say the students from my dis- 
advantaged area have been selected for employment over 
applicants from much more advantaged areas because my stu- 
dents could fill in application information completely and 
express themselves well on the applications* Ohio 

, , , use job Interview and job application materials early in the 
course of study* Ohio 

• * • plan field trip to business early for actual use and refer- 

ence to instruction* Arizona 

• • • plan a field trip to discuss financial problems of the 

employed* » » consumer economics and background knowledges 
are one and the same in this Instance* Arizona 

• * * counseling service improved with space for coordinator to 

have an office to discuss personal problems with the student 
in private* * * select teaching materials in light of 
student problems* * * private conference is really a teach- 
ing technique* Arizona 

* * * added units in listening and communication skills* Arizona 

* * * design of programs for student selection includes real con- 

cern for individual attention to produce effective result 
for student* Texas 

• * * 100% Individualized Instnictlon has been able to take place 

and the student benefits 100%* Texas 

* * * new learning activities Include critical incident technique 

whereby the students complete a form once a week regarding 
attitudes and observations they have made of behavior traits 
in people and the results of same* Missouri 

* » * students prepared a booklet for all students in the business 

education department telling about the classes they were 
enrolled in and the advantages to be gained by being a mem- 
ber of the vocational office education program* • * The 
cooperatlvenesa displayed in preparation for the final draft 
of the booklet helped to build rapp'^rt among the co-workers 
and was applicable to human relations unit* Texas 

* * * a difficult problem here is to teach without equipment and 

with a lack of textbooks so the Institute has helped me to 
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use effective educational methods discussed by other members 
from other states and to apply the teaching materials gained 
at the Institute to my class work» Puerto Rico 

» • 0 appropriate methods of teaching Individual problems In be- 
havior and background knowledges have been developed as dis- 
cussed but they are time consuming. Puerto Rico 

• . • rotation on machine study was done prior to the Institute on 

a time basis. • . now rotation Is based on length of time 
needed by each student on each machine In relation to their 
career objective and need • • • smattering of understanding Is 
not sufficient. . « proficiency Is paramount. Montana 

. . .job descriptions are most valuable to selecting effective 
teaching methods* Montana 

. . . oral communication unit has been added to curriculum. 

Missouri 

. • o student expression and understanding Is most Important. . . 
need to be recognized Is strong here. . . need to hold their 
head high and to have self-prestige Is Important ... build 
these through job requirements. Missouri 

. • . charm units, etiquette and social acceptances are taught in 
relation to employment applications. Missouri 

• . . methods appropriate to "expert advice" are used to bring 

subject content to forefront. . . outside speakers Invited 
to present subject in discussion sessions. Virginia 

. . . transparency presentations developed for visual aids in data 
processing area and field trip planned to .Institute 
specifications. Virginia 

. . . in my evaluation of methods I find I now lecture less and 
work with the individual more. Alaska 

. • . prior to the Institute I used method of trying to cover units 
of instruction and materials by lecture method primarily. 

Since Institute, through the Information acquired at the 
sessions, I have been using the Individual Instruction tech- 
nique. In so doing I have had to develop some special 
instructional materials that could not be purchased com- 
mercially. Job sheets, duplicated forms, progress charts are 
a few of the individualized materials prepared for each stu- 
dent in each subject area. These have helped the student 
attitude and have helped me to have the time to devote to each 
student as an individual. Students see Individual attention 
and are motivated by this fact. They are stimulated. After 
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testing prograns on materials covered I find there Is greater 
understanding and comprehension than last yearo i personally 
feel this will be an asset to my teaching and that students 
will be much more Interested and able to meet the requirements 
of their career objectives® Dr® Blackstone^s cycle has been 
the basis for this Instructional change® Alaska 

, o * effective listening techniques have been developed for the 
class as a whole and practice sessions have been held® 

Arkansas 

* • ® critical incidence techniques develop improvement in the little 

chings that irritate and the students remark they have seen 
changes even among themselves since we studied this unit® 

They further remark that they are able to observe adults in 
the business place of employment giving way to emotions that 
are understandable if they only look for critical incidences* 
Arkansas 

* * * the MIND principle explained at the Institute has worked In 

my class® ® ® I placed the book materials from my typing 
class on an ordinary tape and repeated them to specific 
speeds® ® ® students heard them and typed them keeping up 
with the tape and the results are that most students have 
doubled their speed and increased their accuracy 100% and 
have been able to develop other concepts that I placed on 
tapes® Arkansas 

» » » business is most cooperative in our community and has offered 
materials that are constructive for teaching* * ® this media 
has given great impetus to the classwork® New Hampshire 

. * * use less lecture method teaching as a result of having been 
a member of the Institute® ® ® it is difficult to seek all 
the individual instruction material that is needed* * • but 
it is possible and worthwhile® I see a real need to build a 
library of resource materials within the department* New 
Hampshire 

* * * source centers for materials listed at the Institute are 

helpful* New Hampshire 



G. Be able to integrate successfully experiences in the classroom and 
on-the-job training in order to maximize occupational learnings* 

* ® ® occupational learnings are maximized in the classroom using 

realistic materials from industry® Pennsylvania 

* 0 ® occupational learnings involve teaching the student how to 

adjust to changes within the job® ® ® this is taught through 
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rotation programs o o o some young people cannot adjust to being 
transferred within the company organizationo o special 
materials are needed to teach this concept o Pennsylvania 

o o o a withdrawn student was very shy and retiring on the job yet 
normal in the classroom o o o by using classroom experiences 
she was able to develon and mature and was retained by her 
employer through careful attention to proofreading 
exercises practiced in the school o o o her job improvement was 
100% and she was retained* Pennsylvania 

o o o students operate in pairs and rotate one full week in school 
and one full week on the job* o o occupational learnings 
then have one full week to develop before returning to the 
job to perform * * o this plan benefits students* Pennsylvania 

o o o observations of on=“the«job training are utilized by field 
trips* Arizona 

o o o occupational learnings are summarized * * o teaching then is 
divided into two categories: let^s look at the self and 

rating the self* * * scales are used in attitudes and case 
studies permit student to evaluate self in relation to others 
that are evalu'^ted* * * students then begin to understand 
themselves * Arizona 

* * * class reports are made by students when they feel they will 

benefit others in the class by explaining the on-the-job 
experiences they have "lived through"* * * real analysis is 
made and the disadvantaged student broadens his own knowledge 
and helps his peers through the same experience by witnessing 
to them the results* Texas 

0 * * classroom experiences are improved through practice and on- 

the-job experiences improve as a result* * * job descriptions 
again make this possible in the related instruction class* 

Texas 

o * » communication skills, human relation talents and social graces 
are developed through public contacts made during the school 
day, both in class and club activity* Montana 

* * * record keeping units are class activities that become inte- 

grated with occupational learnings in the machines class* 
Montana 

* * * occupational learnings taught this year that are new to the 

curriculum require one student to teach the next student in the 
operation of the machine* * * found that on-the-job student, 
when transferred, is askad to break in the new girl and finds 
it difficult* * 0 when it is time for a rotation then the 
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older student is required to teach the new one and is graded by 
her ability to make the new student understand the principles 
Involved* • * girls like the responsibility* Alaska 

• * * curriculum development has been geared to occupational learn- 

ings as primary* * * job descriptions are the basis for the cur- 
riculum* Arkansas 

* * * to Integrate class and Job to maximize learnings we have used 

special reporting forms for employers and these then tell the 
teachers just what to teach or what it is necessary to re- 
teach* * * and this happens* Arkansas 

« • * methods gained at the Institute for both class and job training 
and how to establish a cooperative program have been the main 
benefits reaped from the Institute for the state of New Mexico* 
New Mexico 

• • * integration of occupational learnings is enhanced by the guest 

speakers suggested for the classroom* * * **experts** have bene- 
fited the students by verbalizing their reading and hearing it 
firsthand* New Mexico 

• * * occupational learnings are improved when students are able to 

put all knowledges gained into a productive activity* * * 
public relations brochure has helped in that it has enabled 
students to do something for others* * * to explain the busi- 
ness cooperative program and to make comnMni cations with the 
public a part of their classroom instruction* * * art work 
enhanced the activity* New Mexico 

* * * cooperative students are working on two other projects as a 

direct result of the Institute which broadens occupational 
learnings* * * workbook or scrapbook for the OEA club and a 
manual for them to take with them to work after graduation* 

New Mexico 

, * * occupational learnings improve through effective listening 
techniques taught in the classrooms* * * students now HEAR 
the instructions of the employer* New Hampshire 

* * * occupational learnings require maturity and students re- 

flect the classroom instruction in this area while on the job 
although it is difficult to assess* New Hampshire 



H* Be able to design effective learning experiences for other than coop- 
erative office occupation programs* 

• • • added units in effective learning through listening^ critical 

Incidents and job orientation information to the job prepa- 
ration course* Pennsylvania 
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* * • smaller class sections this year permits individual Instruction 

with a degree of uniformity this year* » » it is possible to 
give good instruction when classes are of a size that is work- 
able* * * vocational programs do permit the teacher to teach to 
the student through individual instruction* Pennsylvania 

* * * experiment will take place next year when one section, in the 

junior year, will receive instruction in office practice, in 
the curriculum now under design* Arizona 

* * * job descriptions, the work cycle of competencies and the office 

occupations education cycle are all "nusts” for the non- 
cooperative program* Texas 

* * * simulated activities that were suggested are plausible tech- 

niques for a program such as the one I have and some of these 
techniques have been Inaugurated* Alabama 

* * * the bank technique which I am presently using has been invalu- 

able, although started prior to the Institute, we have been able 
to build upon it as a result of the information gained at the 
Institute* I would gladly share the Information about the bank 
operation with any non-cooperative vocational office teacher 
Interested in this plan* Alabama 

* * * basic to the bank technique mentioned above, is the need for 

the service within the community as well as need for instruction 
to the vocational program* It serves two purposes simultaneously 
* * * certainly merits discussion* 

* * * Students in the non-cooperative class ^tudy the operations of a 

bank and all the office procedures inherent therein* The stu- 
dents organized and formed the bank themselves and wrote the 
by-laws for the bank, sponsored by a local bank and in cooper- 
ation with this bank* Prior to the establishment of the bank 
a survey of the area indicated only 200 families had a savings 
account or bank affiliation* One year after the bank was 
established in the classroom and in operation, 400 families had 
established bank accounts or affiliations* Students in the 
high school are depositors in the bank, banking being done on 
class time of the vocational student* Records are kept by the 
senior student with a junior student as the assistant* The 
bank operation is then self-perpetuating for the vocational 
program* Interest is figured and paid to depositors* 

Saving is a real sacrifice to the depositors when it is real- 
ized and recognized that this operation is taking place in an 
area where the average Incomes is less than $1500*00 per year. 
Consumer finance is also taught through this bank operation 
and increased bank activities are planned for the future* 

Alabama 
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individual instruction materials were not used before in my 
non-cooperative program and today they are a mainstay of the oper- 
ation as a result of the Institute and the materials gained there* 
Alabama 

effective learning is a direct result of my making personal 
visits to the training stations and establishing it as a teach- 
ing center-job learning experience* Alabama 

students from my class observed in business for three days just 
as we did in class at the Institute and this has given my dis- 
advantaged student their greatest benefit from the Institute* 

They ARE motivated now and teaching is no longer work* Alabama 

effective learning experiences are being designed now in the 
realm of field trips for the spring* Alabama 

effective learning designs Included my telling the students 
about job clusters and the new taxonomy* * * could see relation- 
ships of one job to another and the opportunity to transfer 
skills and knowledges from one area to the next created real 
Interest* Alabama 

designing effective learning experiences is now a challenge and 
I found the listening unit and the critical incident unit to be 
most useful in the classes of both 11th and 12th graders* 

Alabama 

the Institute mentioned calling on business people to assist in 
instruction* * * I called on these people to record on tapes 
for my students in transcription rather than having them come 
to the classroom to speak* * * some spent many more hours and 
developed professional Information for me on single concept 
tapes* I now have real and live medical and legal tapes 
including special notes and vocabulary* Alabama 

secretaries made tapes for me about their jobs* Alabama 

the observation days aroused student :f^iterest and made the 
students set even higher performance standards than those dis- 
cussed at the Institute and some have been able to attain 
these* Alabama 

the non-cooperative progt^'am was helped by the Institute but 
further I will be able to use this information in a cooperative 
program, as well, if I ever have one and it has helped my co- 
worker in another school in the city who has a cooperative 
program this year* Alabama 

realistic experiences are now established in the non-cooperative 
method because I use students as secretaries to the staff mem- 
bers of the high school* * » it is very effective learning 



method for the students* Alabama 

* * • effective methods certainly Include having students observe In 

business* * * wealth of materials available to them and students 
realized quickly how welcome they ttc In business world* Alaska 

* * * brochure developed was an effective learning experience and will 

enable others to understand program* Alaska 

* * * our students are on the Job for only a period of six to nine 

weeks* * * this learning experience Is certainly effective* * * 
the students gain materially from this experience* * * Alaska 

* * * outside speakers appraise students of what they need to know 

and what they may expect In the world of work* * * do It better 
than the teacher can* Alaska 

* * * simulated office programs are In effect In our district and 

although I am In administrative capacity the wealth of materials 
has been shared and used by the teacher-coordinators to develop 
effective learning experiences for their students* Washington 

* * * An effective learning stressed the boys to be Included In 

classrooms and enrolled In programs* * * this Is being 
accomplished now In our district* * * Washington 

* * * on-the-Job learnings were applied In our simulated program In a 

unique fashion* * * one student (a junior) was selected to work 
In an office similar to the simulated office, during the summer 
• * * she became the in-service representative to the other mem- 
bers of the simulated class during the senior year* * * this 
technique built In motivation as she related "real" experiences 
to the simulated activities* Washington 

* * * realistic equipment was rented to have In the simulated class- 

room* » * use magnetic tape typewriter and data processing 
equipment* * * students learned from another Instructor * » * 
effective listening appropriate* Washington 

* * * personality failures develop all during the course of study 

and therefore have designed units that may be Injected into the 
course when needed* Arkansas 

* « * curriculum changes are In effect and four courses are taken In 

the junior year leading to business coop program In the senior 
year In this vocational high school Arkansas 

* * * Individual Instruction Is difficult with 29 students In the pro- 

gram* * * need to consider size further* Arkansas 
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I, Be able to work effectively with public employment services in the 

placement of students completing the office occupation education 

programs. 

• • • broad spectrum of job openings Is discussed in class and activ- 
ities of the employment services is included in job information. 
Pennsylvania 

... students are aware of the services of the employment office 
through lectures » visitors and commenta. Ohio 

... involvement with professional adult organizations brings job 
placement information to students. Arizona 

... students are made aware of the employment office services and 
consider aspects of finding jobs. . . look at the area and 
the future possibilities. . . and beyond this area. . . and 
in the future as well, in areas away from this locality. 

Arizona 

... class speakers include placement and employment and will 
include the local public employment office. Texas 

... it is now possible to place lower achievers in positions and 

the employment service will be able to find qualified personnel 
for these positions through our programs. Iowa 

... initiation of Advisory Committee will help build leadership 
for the program and build closer relationships which will 
include placement and the public employment services. 

New Mexico 

... the state office will be contacted and requested to work 

closely with the students in their senior year. . . invited to 
spend time in the classroom discussions. • . to bring materials 
to the students. . . New York 

... curriculum will be designed in light of the needs expressed by 
the state office. New Hampshire 

... I make personal contacts with the state employment office now 
regarding positions for the graduating student. . . Alabama 

... placement is a prime concern. . . the state office will be 
contacted. Alaska 

. . . teachers in my district have been made aware of the services 
of the local employment office of the state and they will be 
using these services. Washington 

... greater placement procedures will be developed in our programs 
and consideration given to the lower ability student for place- 
ment in routine office positions. Iowa 
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J* Be able to conduct follow-up studies of former students and to 
interpret results in terms of Improvement of existing curricula* 

• • 0 success after graduation will be determined in the follow-up 

procedures* Michigan 

• • » follov-up studies are carried on during the year at the 

present time as we work with the same employers and are ap- 
praised of the work of the previous graduates* * * we will 
formalize these procedures now* * * Pennsylvania 

• * * follow-up will tell us what speakers to use from the world 

of work and how to improve the curriculum* Ohio 

• * * graduates seem to remain in the local area and follow-up 

studies have been conducted* * * indications are that 55% 
of graduates go on to college* * » vocational programs 
have helped some students afford college expenses* Arizona 

• * * six month follow-ups will be taken of the job descriptions 

and then a review will be made of the job needs for the 
students* * * correlate all information with the follow-up 
studies of graduates* Texas 

• * * follow-up study of curriculum changes will be based on 

evaluations of units of instruction covered by the gradu- 
ates under study* Iowa 

• * * close cooperation with Iowa Employment Service will enable 

follow-up study to be evaluated* Iowa 

• * * pre--vocational work study program may be started in the sum- 

mer of 1968 designed to meet needs of disadvantaged junior 
high school agricultural youths* * * then the follow-up 
studies after graduation from high school will have compara- 
tive figures* Iowa 

« * * direct placement of graduates now joint venture with Iowa 
State Employment Service and follow-up study will be 
conducted in same manner possibly* Iowa 

• * * follow-up study is an important part of the vocational train- 

ing developed in the city system* New York 

, * * follow-up studies for two, three and five years have been 
determined* New Hampshire 

• * * follow-up methods are planned in Alaska* Alaska 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMENTS REGARDING INSTITUTE 

* • • Institute was most valuable to the city syatemo Information has 

been shared by all the city coordinators and in addition to this 
we have been able to share the unit on effective listening and 
the bibliography of this material with the English teachers of 
the high school of the participant and with other faculty mem- 
bers who have requested it throughout the city in both the dis- 
advantaged areas and the advantaged areas o Pennsylvania 

* . • we will need two or three years to evaluate the Institute re- 

sults but the present will realize immediate results with the 
leadership offered our state by our participant » * * these 
activities will undoubtedly help to advance our state* Montana 

* * . vocational programs will benefit immediately from the Institute 

in developing curriculums for the coming vocational programs* 
Washington 

* * * the State Department has realized the benefits of the Institute 

from our participants cooperation in disseminating the infor- 
mation to educators within the state* Washington 

* * * the state department is well pleased with the results of the 

Institute and wanted to be here to meet with you today to dis- 
cuss further the aspects of the Institute and possibilities 
for future Institutes in Office Education* Administratively 
this district is enthusiastic about the potential results of 
training programs in vocational education* Your follow-up 
visit here has done a great deal towards firming up the atti- 
tudes of the administration and confirming the solidarity of 
the state department here for development of office education 
in the state* Washington 

* * * Institute materials were referred to the teachers in the dis- 

cipline for their inclusion in the curriculums* Washington 

* * * our participant will be able to help the state department 

assist other schools throughout the state* New Mexico 

* * * as a side benefit of the Institute has been the enthusiasm 

generated to other teachers in our state to attend future 
Institutes that will be held* * * Institute attendance has 
not been common practice in this section of the country * * * 
but I have had numerous requests for information about Insti- 
tutes of the future* * * New Mexico will certainly benefit 
now and in the future from this* New Mexico 

* * * due to economic and social conditions in our state* * * busi- 

ness education will provide the needed job competency for out 
students* * * * New Mexico 
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* • • enrollment has been lacking in the past in the business programs 

and I have seen an Increase In enrollment at this time as a 
result of the Institute and our participant's enthusiasm* 

New Mexico 

* • • since her return we have Initiated several steps forward and 

have strengthened the program we already have* New Mexico 

* * * many students are In school today because of this program that 

otherwise would not be and would have added to the dropout 
statistics* New Mexico 

* * * Institute has helped our school and our state to promote good 

vocational education* * * participant was able to share her 
Information » * * readily accepted* * * we look forward to the 
leadership she will offer In the future* Alabama 

* * « I wished to be here today to visit with you and to express the 

satisfaction that New Hampshire has for the Institute* This 
has enabled our participant to bring Ideas to our coordinators* 
New Hampshire 

* * * This Is the first time that I have really seen the results of 

an Institute In the classroom* Anon 

* * * Teacher Education benefited from the Institute and appreciated 

the opportunity to discuss vocational programs with Institute 
personnel* New Hampshire 

* * * the work of the participant at the Institute and In our school 

has been appreciated by the administration and by her fellow 
teachers * New York 

* * * due to the dissemination of Information by our participant, at 

the four area meetings for coordinators, the entire state has 
already gained from the Institute* Texas 

* » * the Information received by our participants has been helpful 

In preparing a Coordinators' Handbook* Michigan 

* * * teachers-ln-tralnlng In our state are receiving Infonaatlon 

about the Institute topics by presentations to methods classes 
at one of our State Colleges* Missouri 

« * * our participant has contributed many suggestions for Improvement 
and change In our office education curriculum* Ohio 

* * * we feel that our participant returned with many excellent Ideas 

and we hope to Implement these In the future* Puerto Rico 

* * * without the wealth of Information our participant brought back 
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from the Institute, our program would still be In the planning 
stage* D*C* 

CONCLUSIONS BY PARTICIPANTS 

* * » one specific benefit of the Institute is difficult to ascertain, 

there were so many, but I would say the experience itself and the 
meeting of national representatives— participants and speakers 
and sharing methods of teaching* Michigan 

* * * specifically I would judge the extended curriculum I gained and 

by this was able to capsule the Institute Itself and present it 
to my students* Ohio 

* * * inspiration gained from the caliber of speakers brought to the 

Institute and the contact with educators from across the nation 

* * * to consider their ideas and to implement experimentation 
of ideas in my program* New York 

* * * greatest benefit was to find the programs developing here were 

on the right track and that we were able to strengthen these 
through the Institute* Arizona 

* * * to Judge just one thing of greatest benefit I would certainly 

say the job description information* Puerto Rico 

* * * specific gain was the weekly report as well* Puerto Rico 

* * * specific gain was the attendance and the ability I now have to 

be on the Ad Hoc Committee for the State in Office Occupations 

* * * an opportunity to see that the Institute ideas may be 
expanded in my state* Iowa 

* * * specific benefits must include the job observation days that I 

was able to transfer to my students* Alaska 

* * » greatest single benefit for Alabama was the methods to be 

implemented in the directed and simulated programs* * * useful 
to adapt some of the on-the-job training techniques of the coop- 
erative program as well* Alabama 

* * * greatest points derived stem in the club activity and its 

involvement in the classroom instruction* * * we are now 
chartered in OEA and students benefit* Montana 

* * * to pinpoint specifically the first benefit I would consider the 

administrative knowledge necessary to administer successful 
programs in simulated classes and to understand the coopera- 
tive methods* Washington 

* * * highlight of the Institute was the Office Occupations Education 

Cycle— the basis for all understanding* Arkansas 
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* • • best teaching result of the Institute was being able to translate 

the activities of the program to the students by using the Office 
Occupations Education Cycle* New Mexico 

* • o greatest value of Institute was the work of Dr, Blackstone reach- 

ing out to the classroom teacher to make the learning realistic 
to the student and understood by the community* New Hampshire 

* • * best of the Institute was the exchange of ideas by all the 

participants and the wonderful feeling of working together and 
cooperating together and of disagreeing together for a common 
cause— the student* Virginia 

* * * being able to bring the information home to my state and being 

given the opportunity by my state department to disseminate the 
worthwhileness of the study and work with odier teachers* Texas 

* * * Institute was greatest in that each of the participants was 

able to interpret the presentations in the light of their needs 
and not with a dictatorial requirement to conform to a national 
pattern* Missouri 

visitations reached concensus: 

* * * a follow-up study with the same participants should be held at 

the University of Northern Iowa with the Director and Assistant 
Director to evaluate the applications of the Institute material 
in a non-St rue tu red discussion seminar approach in the summer 
of 1969, 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The following are the conclusions regarding the achievement of the 
objectives and purposes of the In-Service Institute for Office Occupations 
Teacher-Coordinators o 

A. The evidence seems quite clear that the participants understood 
thoroughly the orientation to the new office occupation 
educational cycle o 

B. The participants did learn how to describe and analyze jobs for 
job descriptions, develop narrative job descriptions, and apply 
this technique to their teaching as indicated in the results 
section. 

C. Participants were able to identify from job analyses the 
behavioral skills, social competencies, and background knowledges 
needed to prepare entry level workers in office occupations. 

D. To enable the participants to receive practical experience in 
preparing job descriptions, it was necessary to place each for 
three days in two different offices. Evidence indicates this was 
one of the most worthwhile experiences during the Institute. 

E. The participants have a better understanding of the disadvantaged 
students and learned how to prepare Instructional materials for 
them. 

F. The participants have been able to design effective learning 
experiences as were evidenced by the questionnaires and follow-up 
visitation reports. 

G. The participants were made aware of the Public Employment Services 
and have made some attempts to secure the services. 

H. It is too early to determine just how effective the material 
presented on the follow-up procedures (following student gradu- 
ation) will be. However, there is positive evidence now that a 
greater attempt will be made by most participants than had been 
anticipated prior to the Institute. It seems logical to assume 
more activity pertaining to follow-up procedures will take place 
because it is the final aspect of the office occupations 
educational cycle. 

I. Participants learned to use various instructional materials as 
evidenced by written assignments and observations in follow-up 
visitations, 

J. The geographic diversity of the group made it possible for the 
participants to share professional experiences which brought the 
group closer together and an esprit-de-corps grew among them. 
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This has continued by exchange of numerous correspondence among 
the participants, the Institute staff, and through participants’ 
students corresponding with each other across the nation In sub- 
ject matter areas. 



Since this was the first National In— Service Institute for Office 
Occupations Teacher— Coordinators , the apparent success Is due 
largely to the cooperation of the State Supervisors In selecting 
capable participants and the excellent staff of teaching 
consultants o 

The effect of the Institute Is having national significance due 
to the tremendous dissemination of Information by the partici- 
pants. 

The Office Occupations Educational Cycle was not meant to be a 
teaching tool of the classroom, but It was used and found to be 
effective. The original Intent was for it to be used to teach 
teachers the necessary components of a good office education 
curriculum. It has been found to be most valuable as a moti- 
vating factor in the classroom. 

Neither were the participants told to send students to businesses 
to observe. This was a technique designed for the teacher 
education function. However, it was so effective that many 
participants have used the same technique in their classrooms 
and found it effective, stiiuilating, and motivating. In the 
Instances where the technique was used at the high school level 
experimentally , It has now become a permanent part of the cur- 
riculum. 

Respect and discipline were found to be above excellence in the 
deprived or disadvantaged areas visited. In Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Alabama, particularly, the respect of 
the student for the teacher and the administration was admirable 
and the efforts of the students were commendable. There was a 
distinct difference evidenced in these schools as relates to 
appreciation and desire on the part of the students for the 
visitors to the programs and for the students to the teachers 
for having made the effort to find a means and a manner to 
Improve instruction for them. 

National significance to the Institute might be expressed in the 
following, , , Students in Alabama, for example, discussed their 
teacher with Mrs, Wright, the Assistant Director of the Institute, 
and expressed their pleasure that a teacher of theirs had been 
selected to attend the Institute, They remarked that they were 
hsppy for her and that she had been so thrilled to be a part of 
the Institute. Students expressed their appreciation openly and 
felt that she had been able to do so much more for them since 
her return. One student remarked specifically that he was 



going to succeed and become a certified public accountant just to 
show her his appreciation and to become a student she could be 
proud to have had in her class <> He remarked further, that this 
vow was going to be hard to do and that he would not mind the hard- 
ships involved or the hard work because she had made it possible 
for him to have this start. 

Experiences similar to the above could be expressed by Mr, Reed 
or Dr, Douglas in their visitations and it is stated here only to 
indicate the effectiveness that national Institutes have for the 
student, 

Q, Repetition of comments Is a necessary part of understanding the 
visitation observations for the reader of this report. The repe- 
titions, interpretations, and the variances indicate that although 
each participant attended the same lectures, the applications 
differed relevant to the specific needs of the educator. Although, 
for example, the Office Occupations Educational Cycle was a pro- 
duct of the Uo So Office of Education and national thinking, it 
did not generate federal control of programs, but rather gave even 
a grtiater emphasis to individual state directions and interpreta- 
tions as they were needed. It further developed the concept that 
federal concern is the basis for federal funding— not federal 
control 0 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Ao In-Service Institutes should be planned to keep geographic distribution 
equal and therefore, national in scope. 

Bo Participants should be able to have at least 25% of the Institute time 
to share teaching methods that have proven successful. 

Co Visiting lecturers should be required to submit written presentations 
and be advised thereof, prior to their presentations. All presentations 
should be followed by participant reaction panels and a discussion 
period planned. 

D. Future Institutes might well benefit from narrowing the background 
qualifications of the participants and perhaps delineate teacher- 
coordinators to specific vocational programs in office education such 
as the cooperative, simulated, or directed. 

Eo Budgeting should Include funds for participant travel to sections of 
their states and/or to state meetings to disseminate Institute informa- 
tion and findings and to require participant to hold a one-day seminar 
workshop for interested educators in their respective states to expand 
the number of recipients of the materials. This budget should Include 
funds for secretarial service and office supplies for handout 
materials to those attending, 

F. An Institute should be 30 or less in number for greatest interaction 
within the group. 

G. Follow-up studies should always Include personal visitations. Greater 
information was gained from this source than was possible from the 
questionnaires. Personal observations validated the questions and 
answers on the questionnaires and verified the validity application of 
the instructional techniques. 

H. A recorder and/or technical writer should be employed at all Institutes 
to prepare final reports to substantiate from an impartial viewpoint, 
the findings and to report these in a systematic manner for national 
dissemination. 
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APPENDIX B 



Memorandum to; State Directors of Vocational Education 

Head State Supervisors 

Head Teacher Trainers 

AVA Board of Directors and Liaisons 

From: Lowell A* Burkett, Executive Director 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1025 - 15th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20005 

Subject: Legislative Report 



FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 

This is to advise you that the Senate approved the appropriations for 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare, Including funds for vocational 
education on Wednesday, August 2* The amount approved In the Senate is the 
same as was approved by the House. A conference committee will be appointed 
to adjust differences In the House and Senate versions of H. R. 10196. 
Following is a summary of the Federal appropriations for fiscal 1968; 



Smith-Hughes Act (Permanent Appropriations) 

George-Barden Act 

(Includes $5 million for practical nurse training, 

$375,000 for fishery trades and Industries and 
distributive occupations and $15 million for area 
vocational education programs) 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 

Sections 4 (a) and (b) 199,309,000 

(Grants to States) 

Section 4 (c) 13,550,000 

(Research) 



$ 7,161,455 

49,991,000 



Section 13 10,000,000 

(Work-study) 

National Vocational Student Loan Act of 1965 3.600.000 



TOTAL 



$283,611,455 



1 

Manpower Development and Training Act $385,487,000 

The main thrust of the Manpower Development and Training Program will 
be to reach the hard-core, unemployed, and disadvantaged group In both rural 
and urban pockets of poverty. 



AMENDMENTS TO P. L. 88-210 



Hearings are being held in the Senate on S* 1125 which contains the 
Title, "Exemplary and Innovative Programs or Projects in Vocational Edu- 
cation." The AVA will testify before the Education Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on August 14 on the total needs 
to further expand and improve vocational education, including the above- 
mentioned Title. It is anticipated that the Senate will separate amend- 
ments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 from the amendments to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act when reporting out S. 1125. 

No action has been taken in the House on the amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Currently, the General Education sub- 
committee of the House is involved in reporting out amendments to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Control Act and amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. This has taken considerable time and has delayed amendments 
to P. L. 88-210. 

We will keep you Informed on this legislation as it is being 
considered in the Congress. 



This amount is a reduction of $9,500,000 from the House allowance and 
$16,357,000 under the budget estimate for a decrease of $7,092,538 under 
the comparable appropriations for fiscal 1967. 
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APPENDIX C 



AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC* 
1025 - 15th Street, N. W* 
Washington, D* C* 20005 



To: State Directors of Vocational Education 

Head State Supervisors 
Head Teacher Trainers 

From: Lowell A* Burkett, Executive Director 



Subject: Legislative Developments 



AMENDMENTS TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT APPROVED BY CONGRESS 

On June 29, President Johnson signed Into law a bill (P*L, 90-35) to 
provide assistance for education and training of teachers and other person- 
nel to work In the field of education. The major thrust of the provisions 
of PoL, 90-35 Is to extend the controversial teacher-corps; however, the 
Act has some major Implications for training of vocational education person- 
nel. The following provisions of the Act are significant, I believe, to 
our field of vocational education. 

lo Recruitment of Personnel - A sum of $2,500,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated for FY 1969 and $5 million for FY 1970, for the purpose of 
Identifying youth in secondary schools who may be interested in education, 
and encouraging them to pursue a career in education; to publicize avail- 
able opportunities for careers in the field of education; to encourage 
qualified persons to enter or re-enter the field of education; to encourage 
artists, craftsmen, artisans, scientists, and persons from other profes- 
sions and vocations, and homemakers to undertake teaching or related 
assignments on a part time basis or for temporary periods. 

These funds will be used for grants to, or contracts with. State 
or local educational agencies . Institutions of higher education, or 
other public non-profit agencies, organization, or Institution. The 
Commissioner may also enter Into contracts with private agencies, insti- 
tutions, cir organizations if he determines, after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Education Professions Development, that such 
a contract will make an especially significant contribution toward attain- 
ing the objectives of recruiting personnel for the education profession. 
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II, Teacher Fellowship Program to Include Graduate Education for 
Pre-School and Adult and Vocational Education Personnel - P,L, 90-35 also 
amends the Higher Education Act of 1965 to Include vocational education 
as eligible for graduate fellowships and graduate programs that meet re- 
quirements of the Act, 

The Act provides that the Commissioner will pay to Institutions of 
higher education an amount as he may determine to be appropriate, but 
not to exceed the equivalent of $2,500 per academic year to support gradu- 
ate programs. In addition, the Commissioner shall pay to persons who are 
awarded fellowships a stipend (including subsistence for dependents) as 
he may determine to be consistent with prevailing practices under other 
comparable Federally supported programs of graduate education. 

Graduate programs will be approved by the Commissioner upon appli- 
cation of the institution of higher education, if he determines that the 
program will substantially further the objective of improving the quality 
of education of persons who are intending to pursue careers in elementary 
and secondary education or in post-secondary vocational education; that 
the program will give emphasis to high-quality substantive courses; that 
the program is of high quality and either is in effect or readily attain- 
able; and that only persons who show a serious intent to pursue or to 
continue a career in elementary and secondary or post-secondary vocational 
education will be accepted in the program. 

Congress authorized appropriations of $195,000,000 for FY 1969 and 
$240,000,000 for FY 1970, 



III, Training Programs for Personnel Serving in Programs of 
Education Other Than Higher Education - Congress authorizes In P, L, 90-35 
a two-year program to prepare personnel to serve in programs of education, 
including vocational education programs. The training programs may be 
either short-term or regular session institutes, or other pre-service and 
in-service training designed to improve the qualifications or persons 
entering and re-entering the field of elementary and secondary or post- 
secondary vocational education. Funds may not be used for seminars, 
symposia, workshops, or conferences unless these are part of a continu- 
ing program of in-service or pre-service training. 

Programs may Include, among others, projects to train or retrain 
teachers or supervisors or trainers of teachers in any subject generally 
taught in the schools; projects to train teacher aides and other non- 
professional educational personnel; projects to prepare teachers to meet 
the special needs of the socially, culturally, and economically dis- 
advantaged; programs or projects to provide in-service and other training 
and preparation for school administrators; projects to prepare artists, 
craftsmen, scientists, artisans, or persons from other professions or 
vocations, or homemakers to teach or otherwise assist in programs or pro- 
jects of education on a long-term, short-term, or part-time basis. 
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The Commissioner of Education will make grants to> or contracts 
with. Institutions of higher education and State educational agencies 
and with local agencies (after consultation with the State education 
agency and if such State agency is satisfied that the program or project 
will be coordinated with other programs under P,L«, 90-35 ») The Com- 
missioner is authorized to pay stipends, including subsistence for 
trainees and their dependents, as he may determine to be consistent 
with prevailing practices under other comparable Federally supported 
programs » 

Funds authorized to be appropriated for this part of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 are $70 million for FY 1969 (a one-year delay in 
beginning the program) and $90 million for FY 1970, 



IVo National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development - A National Advisory Council on Education Professions 
Development will be appointed by the President of the United States within 
the next 90 dayso This Council shall consist of fifteen persons, with 
the Chairman to be designated by the President, Members shall include 
persons representative of the fields of education , the arts, the sciences, 
and the humanities, and of the general public, A majority of the members 
shall be engaged in teaching or in the education of teachers. 

The Council will review the operation of P,L, 90-35, as well as 
all other Federal programs to train educational personnel . The Council 
will evaluate these programs in terms of their effectiveness in meeting 
needs for additional educational personnel, and in terms of achieving 
improved quality in training programs as evidenced by the competency of 
those persons who receive training and enter positions in the field of 
education. The Council shall advise the Secretary of HEW and the Com- 
missioner of Education with respect to policy matters arising in the 
administration of PbLo 90-35, An annual report will be made by the 
Council to the President and to the Congress, 

We urge that you get in touch with appropriate individuals and 
agencies at the State and local levels, and with officials of insti- 
tutions of higher education, in order to take full advantage of these 
new programs. 



AMENDMENTS TO P,L, 88-210 



The General Subcommittee on Education expects to resume hearings on 
amendments to P,L, 88-210 shortly after Congress returns from its July 
recess. It is difficult to predict when a bill will be reported because 
of a backlog of bills that Congress must enact to prevent expiration of 
programs , 

The favorable climate for vocational education legislation still 
exists in the Congress, We will keep you informed of further develop- 
ments , 
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APPROPRIATIONS BILL NOW PENDING IN SENATE 



The appropriations bill for the Departments of Labor - HEW is still 
pending before the Subcommittee on Appropriations in the Senate, We have 
made a vigorous effort to get the Senate to appropriate the full amounts 
authorized under P*L, 88-210 and have urged that a minimum of $25 million 
be appropriated for the vocational work-study program. The bill probably 
will be reported by the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations within the 
next two or three weeks. 



APPENDIX D 




The educational cycle for office occupations starts from an analysis 
of the occupation and its description in behavioral terms translated into 
educational procedures, placed into operation in and out of school through 
planned learning experiences and realistic opportunities to use skills and 
knowledges, then placement in the world of work, and evaluated on the basis 
of success on the job* 

Office Occupations Education Unit 

3/18/66 
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THE ROAD TO WORK 



By l^'ui i/-)M A -0 



APPENDIX F 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT* 

W, Wesley Tennyson and Donald H. Blocher 
University of Minnesota 



That vocational decision and career planning rank high as a major 
concern of youth has been demonstrated in a great many studies* There is 
an urgent need for our schools to give more stress to occupational infor- 
mation and vocational counseling* It was in recognition of this need that 
several of the 1960 White House Conference groups recommended an Increase 
in work orientation and work-school experience of students, as well as 
greater emphasis on individual counseling* Ultimately all members of the 
school staff, working in conjunction with the school counselor, must share 
the responsibility for helping youth develop vocationally* But the teacher 
of distributive education, because of the nature and goals of his program, 
holds a particularly vital stake in this endeavor. Thus, it is appropri- 
ate to ask, ''What do we know about vocational decision, and what is the 
role of the distributive education teacher in helping youth who are going 
through the process of vocational development?" 



New Developments 

Recent theoretical and research emphases in occupational psychology 
affect guidance practice in at least two ways. In the first place, there 
is cause to question whether we have not erred in the past by placing 
such high Importance upon the eventual choice of a specific occupation* 
Evidence from studies of occupational mobility challenge the long estab- 
lished notion that a young person chooses an occupation by the time he 
finishes high school and stayR with it the rest of his life* As a matter 
of fact, the average man has three to four different occupations before 
he reaches the age of thirty-five, and there is indication that mobility 
tends to endure to some extent even into the older working life. Although 
the greatest number of occupational changes made by persons engaged in 
distribution are horizontal in nature, there is also considerable shift- 
ing to occupations which are either higher or lower in socioeconomic 
level o Data provided in one study show that of those starting their 
first permanent job as clerks or salespersons, 37 percent remain at this 
level, 31 percent rise to proprietary or professional levels, and 32 
percent fall to the level of manual work* (1) Limited study of the 
career pattern of sales workers suggests that it la one of multiple- 



*Blocher, Donald H and W* Wesley Tennyson, "Career Development" 
Education Forum. April 1962, Vol* 16 - pp* 7-10o 
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trial jobs, with career stabilization coining rather late* This means that 
the cooperative part-time program Is preparing any number of students who 
will enter a working world in which they are almost certain to shift from 
occupation to occupatlono 

What about those individuals who select one occupation and remain 
with it? Can they expect a greater stabilization of work life? Not 
necessarily, for these persons face a very real possibility that the 
vocation chosen will change materially during their lifetime* One of the 
striking features of contemporary life is the explosive rate of technologi- 
cal change, with the work world affected by unforeseeable Influencles. 
Through the cooperative part-time program the student must be helped to 
develop the flexibility needed to utilize such change in his behalf* At 
the same time he must be prepared in a manner such that he can avoid mak- 
ing shifts which are personally and socially undesirable* 

A second mod'lflcatlon of guidance practice is prompted by the recent 
and significant trend of viewing work and occupation as a focus for real- 
ization of personality o Our traditional guidance approach held a highly 
rational view of man in occupation, and vocational decisions were based 
largely upon factual considerations Little recognition was given to the 
network of attitudes, feelings, needs, and value commitments which inter- 
act upon and affect vocational development* Today there Is general 
acceptance among occupational psychologists that the way a person looks 
upon himself determines in part the way he looks at occupations* In 
occupational exploration the individual looks at jobs not merely as col- 
lections of functions, but in terms of ideas and feelings he holds about 
himself* When the cooperative part-time program can come to embrace 
these more dynamic characteristics of individuals and vocational life, it 
will make its greatest contribution to the development of vocational 
self-understanding o 



Vocational Life Stages 

Vocational development begins very early in life with the first 
awareness of the need to work* Every individual progresses through a 
series of life stages, each of which is characterized by certain tasks and 
behavioral demands which have an Important bearing on one's later career* 
During the elementary school years, the Growth Stage, the child is engaged 
in developing a set of ideas, attitudes and feelings about himself in 
relation to others and to the environment* This self concept develops 
largely as a result of Identification with Important figures in the child's 
life* Basic needs and fantasies are Important in the earlier years of 
this period and these gradually give way to considerations of Interest and 
ability as the emerging self concept is tested against the world of 
reality* 

During the high school period the Growth Stage merges into a second* 
or Exploratory Stage, career development* For the next 10 years or so the 
young person progresses through a period of self examination, role tryouts 
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and occupational exploration « New experiences In school and work provide 
an opportunity for the student to try out new roles and relationships and 
to test his evolving self concept o There Is a growing awareness during 
this period, and later as the young adult attempts to establish himself 
In the work world, that his choices are affected not alone by the neces- 
sity of making a living, but by the desire also of living a certain kind 
of llfeo 



Developmental Tasks 

Obviously, there are many different developmental tasks encountered 
during the growth and exploratory stages which have vocational relevance. 
Three of these tasks, however, are extremely Important, and they are of 
such nature that their successful accomplishment by the student can be 
facilitated through proper guidance by the teacher » 

The first of these tasks Involves the setting of appropriate goals 
and values o As educators we all have been concerned about children whose 
goals seem too high to be within reach or too low to bring out the best 
that is within themo How do youngsters develop aspirations and goals? 
This is really a matter of developing a self-ideal o In childhood it is 
probably stimulated through Identification with Important others In the 
family and neighborhood o As the child matures this Ideal self takes on 
less of the fantasy element and tends to reflect more the actual goals 
and values which he adopts for his own. As his horizons broaden, the 
adolescent begins to search for new, more realistic models with which to 
Identlfyo 

Identification with work models is vitally Important to young 
people if they are to develop realistic self concepts. It is unfortu- 
nate that our society is not more hospitable to this important need of 
youth, for ours is a society which seems to withdraw its work models 
behind the doors of industrial complexltyo We thus take away from 
youth the raw material upon which sound occupational decisions are 
basedo Providing for this lack one of the more Important values of 
vocational education^ Contact with r work sponsor through the coopera- 
tive part-time program provides the young person with an opportunity to 
test the appropriateness of his earlier Identifications. 

A second crucial developmental task in this process of growing up 
vocationally is one of developing realistic stereotypes of people in 
various occupations . All of us, as well as most adolescents, have well 
defined stereotypes of what people in different occupations are like. 
Unfortunately, many of these impressions are obtained from second rate 
motion pictures, bad novels, or at best the highly limited and super<- 
flclal contacts afforded by personal experience o 

Bill, a high school senior, is a case in point a The appraisal 
data collected by the school over a period of years indicated that this 
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boy had a pattern of abilities and interests suggestive of a possible career 
in the business retail field o As Bill reacted to this information in his 
discussions with the counselor, it became apparent that to him the account- 
ant was a timid little man who sits on a high stool, wears a green eye shade 
and adds and re-adds numbers all day longo This was not the kind of 
person Bill saw in himself, or wanted to seeo In talking with the counselor 
about this stereotype, and by obtaining additional information about account- 
ing, Bill began to question his job image o Arrangements were made for him 
to interview a local CoPoAo, and this served to change completely his con- 
ception of accountants o He is now giving this career possibility some 
serious consideration o 

In their attempts to find a vocational role and life role commensu- 
rate with their self concepts, young people will consciously or uncon- 
sciously seek an occupation peopled with individuals like themselves or like 
the person they wish to become o If, however, their stereotypes are inac- 
curate or inadequate, they may look in wrong directions or overlook the 
oportunities which surround themo The distributive education teacher is in 
a position whereby he can provide, in both the classroom and on the job, 
information and experiences which will enable the student to form more ade- 
quate images of occupations in the business fieldo 

The third developmental task which may be considered is that of 
identifying suitable social roles o As part of his occupation every worker 
assumes one or more social roles o He may be a leader or a follower, a 
supervisor or a subordinate, an initiator or a compromiser o Hopefully in 
their school lives most youngsters have opportunities to play these and 
other roles a Probably the richest source of these role tryout oppor- 
tunitfes come through part-time work experiences o Too often, however, 
young people never have an opportunity to reflect on these role experi- 
ences and the satisfactions or frustrations which accompany them® Al- 
though some students are quite observant of their own role enactments, 
many others are relatively unconscious of self in certain roles o It can- 
not be taken for granted that high school students, or even young adults, 
have developed the capacity for observing self as a social object® 

There is usually some provision made in the high school classes in 
distributive education for self-evaluation by the students of their part- 
time work experiences 0 At least part of this class time should be devoted 
to helping these young people make more valid observations of their own 
preferred roles as enacted in school and on the job® This is certainly a 
major aim of counseling, but the classroom teacher can provide much of the 
motivation for such self-evaluation o It is facilitated by discussing role 
expectations of the various distributive occupations and asking the 
students how they see themselves in relation to these expectations® From 
the adolescent® s viewpoint, occupational role expectations are character- 
ized by vagueness and indefiniteness o Continued analysis of these expect- 
tations can be an important learning for the student, but this investiga- 
tion should not be limited solely to worker performance on the job® Role 
expectations may also be analyzed qualitatively in terms of attributes or 
characteristics possessed by the worker® A quotation from an occupational 



deicrlptlon found in Henry’s study of 100 business executives illus- 
trates the kind of information worthy of discussions 

The successful executive represents a crystallization of the 
attitudes and values generally accepted by middle-class Ameri- 
can society o The value of accumulation and achievement ^ of 
self-dlrectedness and independent thought , and their rewards 
in prestige and property are found in this group c But they 
also pay the price of holding these values and of profiting 
from themo Uncertainty, constant activity, the 'ontinual fear 
of losing ground, the inability to be Introspec /ely 
leisurely, the ever present fear of failure, and the artificial 
limitations put upon their emotionalized Interpersonal relation — - 
these are some of the costs of the role a (2) 

Such qualitative role expectations can be drawn upon by the teacher for 
their stimulus value in facilitating students* exploration ^ 

An attempt to find a role congruent with the self concept is il- 
lustrated in the case of Maryo This twelfth gzade girl was a good stu- 
dent who had strong social service and scientific interests In talking 
about her school and part-time work experiences, Mary brought out the fact 
that she deeply resented close supervision or crltlclsmo While outwardly 
submissive, she reported that she would brood for days over the slightest 
criticism of her work by a teacher or employer o Mary had q»">lt two part- 
time jobs as a waitress and as a retail clerk because she felt a lack of 
opportunity to pursue tasks on her owno 

As Mary talked about these experiences and the feelings which 
accompanied them, she began to question the advisability of entering her 
preferred career choice of nursing and the close supervision which is 
involvedo She decided to explore other social service fields and to con- 
sider alternatives which might offer more satisfying role opportunities 
— opportunities where she will be able to perform according to role 
expectations 0 



Implications of this Point of View 

In essence, then, career planning is regarded as a process which is 
developmental in character o The exploratory vocational tasks which confront 
the adolescent are related to his future development as a person His later 
occupational satisfaction will be determined in part by the assistance he 
has received in relating self to the world of work^ 

Several implications for the vocational educator may be drawn from the 
point of view stated here, 

lo It would seem evident that any practical program of vocational 
education which seeks to affect seriously the training and placement of 
youth must be based upon a thorough examination of the conditions which are 
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likely to affect the whole working careeto Managerial, clerical, and 
sales fields can be surveyed; the nature of the work, the patterning of 
careers, the way of life involved in each field can and should be better 
understood o 

2o A goal of the distributive education program is vocational 
orientation, and such a program should provide a irailtitude of opportuni- 
ties for observing, trying out, and discussingo The youthful part-time 
employee, because he is so youthful, is likely to get only a limited 
perspective of tha occupation and of the enterprise in which he works* 

The credit department job the student gets may be that of assistant book- 
keeper, making routine entries from sales records and credit reports and 
routing these forms on to the next clerk* He may never get a picture of 
what the credit department as a whole does for the company nor of the 
various high-level jobs in that department. (3) The salesperson’s job 
in one retail firm may be quite routine, with a limited responsibility 
for display, pricing and marking, preparation of advertising, and the 
like, whereas the person holding this kind of position in another organ- 
ization may do all of these things. Firsthand experience on the job 
should be supplemented by reading, interviewing, discussion with other 
workers and counseling by the teacher* 

3o Although the work models with whom the student identifies 
should be selected for their high type values as exemplified in the , 

Christ Ian- Judea tradition, no effort should be made to Isolate young \ 

people from the fact that there are models in business and industry whose \ 
ethics reflect a double standard* Students sooner or later do face the 
reality that ethical conflicts exist in working life, and for some this 
can have a disturbing effect upon their career development if they have 
not been prepared for it* It is better that our students learn about 
these realities early, while they yet have the benefit of guidance from 
the teacher* 

4o Self -exploration and occupational exploration should become 
more closely related processes in the cooperative part-time program. The 
teacher will encourage vocational planfulness rather than emphasizing 
immediate decision-making* He will help the student to look at jobs not 
merely as collections of functions, but in terms of ideas and feelings the 
individual holds about himself* The occupational stimuli provided by the 
work experience will be used by the coordinator to help the student elicit 
and explore his needs, values, attitudes, aspirations, and work role and 
self perceptions* 

School counselors and vocational educators hold a common interest 
in helping adolescents and young adults develop vocationally* Our common 
Interest can only serve in the future to draw workers in the fields of 
distributive education and school counseling more closely together* The 
value of the cooperative part-time program as seen from the counselor’s 
frame of reference goes beyond the mere fact that students are given 
opportunities for job tryouts* The more real value lies in the challeng- 
ing possibilities inherent in this program for providing objective tests 
of reality* 
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APPENDIX G 



CYCLE WORKSHEET 
INTRODUCTION 

One of the major problems confronting Office Education coordinators 
today is to determine what is to be taught in individual instruction and 
how to implement the various methods and media of instructiono Many 
attempts have been made by individuals to Increase the efficiency of this 
process o 

The Cycle Worksheet for Individual Instruction was prepared by a 
committee of D, E, coordinators taking Individual Instruction Labora- 
tory, Summer, 1967, University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls, 

The purpose of this course was to find a "better way" to extract 
competencies and knowledges needed for specific jobs in office and distri- 
bution and preparation of individual instruction, A "better way" meant 
for us, a shorter form to save time for the coordinators. It is not an 
entire answer, but a step in that direction. 

As the instruction explains, this form will assist you in gathering 
the job information quicker, help you in ascertaining the type of instruc- 
tion desired, and choosing the method and media best suited for the 
individual training plan. 

The Individual Training Positions Job Analysis is the initial step in 
the job analysis procedure. This form, can be used face-to-face meeting with 
the training sponsor in determining the degree of competency or knowledge 
required by the particular position. Additional space is provided for the 
sponsor and the coordinator to use when necessary. 

This degree of competency can be shown by using the figures 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 in the appropriate column. The figures represent what nine week 
period the competency is needed. The columns represent the degree that is 
needed for the particular training station. The coordinator must be aware 
that the ratings may shift as the year progresses. 

After the Individual Training Position Job Analysis has been 
completed, the coordinator can then transfer this information to the Cycle 
Worksheet for Individual Instruction, The information will go into 
columns 1, 2, and 5 and will provide the basis for completing the worksheet. 



Instructions for the Use of 
the Cycle Worksheet for Individual Instruction 

The following instructions are presented to make the use of the 
attached worksheet functional. It is suggested that coordinators using 
this form for the first time note the example provided. 

Column 1 — COMPETENCIES AND KNOWLEDGES 

Coordinator is to list competencies and knowledges needed for each job 
in a particular training station, A list is provided in the packet of 
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materials o Others will necessarily be added by the coordinators* 

Column 2 — DEGREE NEEDED 

Coordinator is to indicate by a 1-2-3 rating using the following 

scales 

DEGREE OF PROFICIENCY NEEDED; 

1. MUCH 
2o SOME 
3o LITTLE 

In some cases the coordinator will want to confer with the training 
sponsor to determine the degree of proficiency needed* 

Column 3 — PRESENT REPERTORY 

This column represents a judgment on the part of the coordinator 
resulting from his knowledge of the student's present competencies* The 
coordinator is to assess the student's present ability in relation to the 
competency and/or knowledge listed* Mark a "+” if the student will need 
little or no further training* Mark an "0" if further training is neces- 
sary* 

Column 4 — ON-THE-JOB 

Coordinator is to mark an "X" if the competency or knowledge will be 
learned on the job* 

Column 5 — WHEN NEEDED 

Coordinator is to mark an "X" in the column indicating when needed on 
the job* This will assist the coordinator not only in making plans for 
individual instructions assignments but also developing the on-the-job 
training plan* 

Column 6 — METHODS AND MEDIA 

This portion of the worksheet is to provide the coordinator with a 
summary of methods and/or media to be used in the instruction of each 
competency® 

STEP Is Determine if best taught in small group, large group, or 
individual instruction OR any combination of the three* 

STEP 2; Mark an "X” in each column(s) coordinator feels necessary 
for each competency o (in some cases many columns may be marked*) NOTE; 
Blank columns are provided to add methods or media not listed* 

Column 7 — SPECIFIC MEDIA 

Space is provided for the coordinator to write in specific indi- 
vidual instruction materials to be used. 
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APPENDIX H 
EFFECTIVE LISTENING 



Throughout history, listening has often been the sole medium of leam- 
ingo The written word is slow compared with the spoken word, a factor that 
makes listening more and more Important in this age of speed o If we weigh 
our educational system in terms of communication instruction, however, we 
find that almost all of the formal attention is given to teaching reading 
and writing, sometimes to speaking, and almost none to teaching listening. 
Research shows that on the average, we listen at approximately 25 percent 
level of efficiency o Listening is a skill— it can be improved through 
training and practice just as can writing, reading, and speaking. 

It is only within the last 20 years that much thought has been given 
to the importance of listening as a communicative process. It was long 
assumed that listening involved a skill that was universally and automa- 
tically nossessed by all and could, therefore, be taken for granted. In a 
day of aural mass communication, there is an urgent need, especially in a 
democracy, for accurate, retentive, thoughtful, critical listening. Listen- 
ing can, and certainly should, be taught at all levels of the education 
process, 

We*^re bad listeners o People in general do not know how to listen. 

They listen very inefficiently o They do not correctly understand much of 
what they listen tOo The burden of making people listen has always been 
thrown entirely upon the speaker. The recognition of poor listening 
doesn®t confine itself to the field of formal speech, however. Poor 
listening is a failing that most people recognize and admit in themselves. 
Think about yourself for a moment. Have you ever sat in church and heard 
the sermon, but never really listened to what was being said? Or have you 
attended teachers® meetings or workshops and never heard what was talked 
about? The last time you were Introduced to someone, how long did you 
remember his or her name? People forget what they listen to at a shock- 
ingly rapid rate. Immediately after the average person has listened to 
someone talk, he remembers only about one-half of what he heard— no mat- 
ter how carefully he thought he had listened. Two months or even two 
weeks later, the average listener will remember only about 25 percent, 

A survey by Dr, Paul To Rankin in Detroit in 1929 indicated that we 
use almost three times as much time listening as reading, but little atten- 
tion was given to training people to listeno Listening has long been the 
missing "L” in learningo Most of an adult’s information is gained through 
listenlngo There is plenty of evidence to indicate that people are more 
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Influenced by what they hear than by what they reads, Our jury system is 
based on listening; reporters base news stories on what they hear^ not 
what they reado 

Listening is an arto To be well performed, it requires more than 
just letting sound waves enter passively into the earo It is an alive 
process demanding alert and active participationo It requires knowledge 
and effort o It is a mental skill which is developed primarily through 
training and practice o The good listener "listens between the lines «>" 

He is aware of the total facts at hand, both in their verbal connotations 
and nonverbal implications o 

The practice of an art requires discipline o It is imperative that 
we be in the mood to want to listen and at the same time consider some 
of its more challenging aspects o It would be well were we to devote a 
period of each day to serious listening in contrast to the vast amount of 
superficial listening we Indulge Ino 

Concentration is a prerequisite of good listenings Most of us have 
difficulty in concent ratings We take a peculiar pride in doing a number 
of things at the same timeo Lack of concentration is also prevalent be- 
cause of our fear of being alone with ourselves » In order to concentrate 
fully when listening, we should be patient with ourselves a Modem man 
feels compelled to listen only to those facts he digests quickly and is 
able to keep at his fingertips with as little effort or concentration as 
possibles We must remove distractions •In the path of our listenings By 
concentrating Intensely we can keep our ears open to all aural stimuli, 
be curious and alert, and can listen without too much confusion, appre- 
hension, or mental interferences It is essential that we give our full 
attention to the situation at hands This will mean less indulgence to 
trivial talk and more time for the serious exchange of ideas, feelings, 
and opinions s 

Good listening demands active participationo It involves keeping 
one"s mind in a state of relaxed alertness, open and flexible to all rele- 
vant changes in a given situationo The effectual listener is constantly 
on the alert to find something interesting in what is being said and 
attempts to keep the discussion moving and alive by asking productive 
questions or by adding something constructive o The Ineffectual listener 
is on the defensive, planning rebuttals or questions designed to embarrass 
or belittle the speaker or using his attack to further only his own 
selfish motives o The productive listener develops his listening skill to 
the degree that he can direct his full attention to the basic IdeSa 

Another factor contributing to the effectiveness of listening is 
that of comprehension, the understanding and grasp of the true idea or 
meaning of what is heard o Comprehension in any given situation is to be 
found not in the words that are spoken, but in the meaning given by both 
the sender and the receiver e Comprehension in listening is difficult 
because we think faster than we talko Americans speak at the rate of 
about 125 words a minuteo We think four times that fasto A good listener 
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is selective and uses his spare time by asking himself what is being said, 
in what context is it being sald^ and how accurate the speaker's facts are» 
To comprehend fully it is essential that one sharpen his listening skill to 
the point where he is interested in what he is listening to and, at the 
same time, avoids being easily dlstractedo 

As human beings we may desire to hear only what we want to hear and 
to discard anything else we do not want to hear^ To acquire the capacity 
for objectivity when listening, we must "hear the other person out” without 
Imposing our preconceived notions or opinions o To listen and to think 
actively one must have an alert mind and plenty of native curiosity sus- 
tained by many Interests o He must listen more and better in order to more 
effectively comprehend and understand the world around himo 

Today little emphasis is placed on the art or skill of listenings 
Most of us do not know nor do we wish to learn how to listen*, We go to 
lectures to hear what is talked about, yet we are not necessarily good 
listeners 0 Should the subject matter become a bit involved or require some 
extra thought on our part as listeners, our hearing becomes suddenly hazy 
and confusing, and the listening process is interfered o 

The ear has long been the "neglected child" in our systems of com- 
munication; yet listening is most Important in the everyday communication 
of inforraationo In business should people fail to hear and understand each 
other, the results are costly o Because of inefficient listening, millions 
of dollars are lost in industry each yearo 

The period spent in school which every child undergoes can be of ut- 
most significance in the development of thedbility to llsten« In our 
present educational setup, we do our best to emphasize visual aids, yet 
discourage the use of earso The blackboard, the use of mimeographed 
instructions, and the constant verbal repetition of information and direc- 
tions encourage the child not to listen attentively unless absolutely 
necessaryo 

Even though we group according to reading ability, and in the high 
schools we see grouping in English and science classes, our schools seldom 
group students on the basis of listening ability; yet nearly half of the 
student'^ s day is spent in llstenlngo Most teachers act as if all children 
can profit equally from listeningo Most teachers make no adjustment in the 
kind and amount of oral instructions according to individual differences o 
Our schools do not generally help our young people to develop listening 
skills o To design a good listening curriculum is hard workc It requires 
consideration of each student and a balance of repetitive and creative 
activities o Thus far our schools have avoided the work and have substi- 
tuted for it formulas like "listen carefully o" An appropriate listening 
curriculum would help children learn to listen to what is being saldc 

One approach to the teaching of listening is through the listening 
laboratory 0 Because of the noises and distractions around them today. 
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many students have never had the experience of listening to an oral present- 
ation in a reasonably favorable environment o If listening experiences of 
graduated difficulty were provided each learner* bad habits could be avoided 
and the acquirement of good listening habits much simplifieda Items that 
are essential in a listening laboratory if it is to be successful are an 
acoustically treated room which is always accessible for any student^ a 
library of recorded instructional materials from the simplest to very dif- 
ficult; play^back apparatus; objective tests to accompany each recorded item 
of instructional material; and a filing of materials according to difficulty 
of both record presentations and their accompanying tests that students can 
find easily o 

In the latest NBEA YEARBOOK, Harry Gibson asks the question; Are we 
missing the opportunity to teach in the office practice class a valuable 
skill needed by all office workers— listening? Summarizing this article 
and the answers to that question* listening is a skill that can be taught,. 
Indirect or direct instruction in listening development can add signifi- 
cantly to the student ^s listening ability o Students will find oral instruc- 
tions are given in offices much more than written oneso Because listening 
is Important in performing efficiently in the office* it should be included 
in the student °s education for business o Although listening may be taught 
in typewriting in conjunction with composition* office practice may be the 
best places We attempt to bridge the gap between marketable skills and 
their application in the office o We can place more emphasis on developing 
the skill than in other subjects,, We need to teach the taking of notes » 

The student should be trained to organize oral directions* etco* so that 
he can jot them down in understandable* legible longhand notes o Verbatim 
notes in business are usually unnecessary o 

What are some other things we can do? Read instructions of problems 
or tests to the class— don’t repeat^ Read short paragraphs to students 
and ask them to write a summary o Have them take notes on speeches o Give 
a series of oral directions but do not allow note-^takingo There are 
countless other ways we can teach listenlngo On the last three pages of 
your passout* you will find 31 items that might be applied in office occu- 
pations o How would you use them? 

Today* we have with us through a recording* one of the country's 
leading authorities on listenlngo Dro Ralph Go Nichols of the University 
of Minnesota has been largely responsible for the growth of interest in 
listening during the last two decades o His writing on this subject has 
been extensive o He has lectured widely and has served as a consultant to 
colleges as well as to industrial firms o 



Presentation made by MrSo Jean Griffiths* Graduate Student* at the 
Office Occupations Institute* 1967 o 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE IN OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 
Cedar Falls 
50613 

LISTENING 

CAN YOU ANSWER "NO” TO ALL OF THE FOLLOWING? 



lo As people talk to you, do you find it difficult to keep your mind on 
the subject at hand, to keep from taking mental excursions away from 
the line of thought that is being conveyed? 

2o Do you listen primarily for facts, rather than ideas, when someone is 
talking? 

3o Do certain words, phrases or ideas so prejudice you against a speaker 
that you cannot listen objectively to what is being said? 

4o When you are puzzled or annoyed by what someone says, do you try to 
get the question straightened out immediately, either in your own 
mind or by interrupting the talker? 

5« If you feel it would take too much time and effort to understand some- 
thing, do you go out of your way to avoid hearing about it? 

6o Do you deliberately turn your thoughts to other subjects when you 
believe a speaker will have nothing particularly interesting to say? 

7o Gan you tell by a person’s appearance and delivery that he won’t have 
anything worthwhile to say? 

8o When somebody is talking to you, do you try to make him think you are 
paying attention when you are not? 

9o When you are listening to someone, are you easily distracted by out- 
side sights and sounds? 

10 0 If you really want to remember what someone is saying, do you try to 
write down most of his discourse? 



SIX BAD HABITS 



lo Faking attention o 

2o "I-get«the-facts" listening (memorizing every single fact)* 
3o Avoiding difficult llstenlngo 
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4o Premature dismissal of a subject as uninteresting* 
5o Criticizing delivery and personal appearance <> 

6o Yielding easily to distractions* 



FALSE ASSUMPTIONS WHICH HAVE BLOCKED THE TEACHING OF LISTENING 

lo We have assumed that listening ability depends largely on Intelligence—— 
the bright” people listen well, and ’’dull” ones listen poorly* 

2o We have assumed that listening ability is closely related to hearing 
acuity j if a person's ears function correctly ^ he should be a good 
listener; and if he is a poor listener, he may have something wrong with 
his ears* 

3o We have assumed that because everyone gets so much practice in everyday 
situations of listening, training in this skill Is unnecessary* 

4o We have assurded that learning to read will automatically teach us to 
listen; but research shows that reading and listening skills do not 
improve at the same rate when only reading is taught* 



Taken from: Nichols, Ralph G*, and Leonard A* Stevens, ARE YOU 

LISTENING? New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957* 



CHECKLIST FOR THE TEACHER 

1* Do you spend more than 55 percent of your activity time talking to 
your class? 

2* Is listening in the classroomi confined to listening BY the student TO 
the teacher? 

3o Is what you expect the student to listen to worth hearing, when you 
consider their needs and Interests? 

4* Have you established the practice of giving directions only once, 
plainly, clearly, and impressively? 

5o Are your questions sufficiently thought— provoking that the question 
time is considerably less than the answer time? 

6o Is the purpose of each listening activity understood by all students? 

7o Do you teach good listening habits in all classroom activities? 
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CHECKLIST FOR THE CLASS 



lo Are you ready to listen? 

2, Are you courteous? 

3o Are you attentive? 

4, Are you an appreciative listener? 

Taken from ’’Listen, TeacherJ” by Ruth E, Hill, THE INSTRUCTOR. September, 
1965 o 



THE TEACHER IN IMPROVEMENT OF LISTENING 

lo The teacher must be aware of the need for teaching and learning listen- 
ing o 

2o Watch carefully for signs from the students that you are a bore, 

3o Often teachers, in their ’’zeal” to teach, do not spend enough time 
listening, 

4, Students listen in direct proportion to the teacher’s effort and suc- 
cess in this direction, 

5o Avoid the ’’brush-off,” Courtesy in listening to students’ remarks and 
the momentary interests will Influence them to listen. Do not attempt 
to write or do something else while students are talking, 

6o Use a low-speaking voice— students will usually respond negatively to 
a teacher’s bad mood, 

METHODS AND IDEAS FOR IMPROVING LISTENING 

lo Explain to students that instructions for procedure, assignments, etc,, 
will be given only once, 

2o Call on a student AFTER not BEFORE a question has been stated, 

3, Do not repeat what the student has said, 

4o The teacher should not expect students to listen if he is behind them— 
they must see as well as hear. 



Taken from ’’Improving Listening Skills” by Eldon E, Edwall, ARIZONA TEACHER 
November, 1965, 



SUGGESTIONS TO AID TEACHERS 



lo Choose appropriate opportunities for listening in terms of students' 
Interests and needs and commensurate with their ability to understand. 

2. Provide an atmosphere conducive to listening; seat students close to 
speakers o 

3o Discuss with students the factors that make a good listener; encourage 
them to set up themselves appropriate standards for listening. 

4o Help students learn WHEN to xlsten, WHAT to listen to, and HOW to 
listen., 

3o Utilize everyday class activities to develop more alert listening* 

6o Provide students with the necessary background or readiness for each 
listening activity. 

7o Place emphasis on WHAT is SAID rather than upon errors in usage* 

8o Encourage students to demand meaning in what they hear; urge them to 
ask for explanations when they do not understand* 

9o Check possible misinterpretation through questioning* 

10 o Place emphasis on precision of vocabulary; help students distinguish 
between homonyms; explain new terms immediately* 

11. When practical, see that action or interpretation follows listening* 

12. Provide, when appropriate, for interaction of the speaker and group 
during the listening period* 

13, Help students evaluate what they hear; guide them to search for 
essential ideas. 

14, Check cases of inattention for defective hearing; compensate by 
advantageous seating. 

15, As a teacher, exemplify good listening habits yourself. 

16. Be consistent in the formation of listening habits. 

17 0 Have a means of checking to see whether students have listened. 



Taken from! "Studies in Listening— A Postscript," LISTENING: 
READINGS, compiled by Sam Duker, Scarecrow Press, Inc., New York, 1966, 
ppo 407“408o 
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44 THINGS TO DO 



In their book^ ARE YOU LISTENING^ Nichols and Stevens suggested 44 

things to do to Improve listening In classrooms « The following are taken 

from that llsto Can you apply them to Office Education classes? 

1, As a teacher y Inventory your own listening and talking^ 

2, Try to present orally many of the regular tests In all subjects, 

3, When there are messages to be carried by students from classroom to 
classroom or home, try putting the communication on an oral basis, 

4, Read the description of a physical scene (an office???) to the class 
and have students draw pictures from what they heard (make a model 
office??) o 

5o Read aloud a poem (could we change that to criticisms of beginning 
office workers???) which Is likely to evoke emotion, and have stu- 
dents discuss their feelings o 

6o Play a listening game by giving Increasingly difficult instructions 
to one student and then another, 

7o Make a policy of not repeating instructions, 

8o Encourage the students to develop a set of standards for good listen- 
ing; print and post them in the classroom, (Bulletin board???) 

9o When students are absent from class, give those present the assign- 
ment of summarizing and passing on orally the instructions missed 
by the absentees, 

10 o Select a few paragraphs of narrative materials and read aloud. 

Have members of the class act out what they heard (through role 
playing??), 

11, T-/hen a guest speaker is coming to the school, have a discussion 
about what the person might talk about before he comes and what he 
did talk about after the speech, 

12, Occasionally play "20 Questions" (on office procedures, filing, 
etc,???) o 

13, Develop a class discussion on listening manners, 

14, Give a brief description of what nonverbal communication means, and 
have students speak two or three words, giving them different mean- 
ings by using nonverbal communication. 
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15 o Give a brief , argumentative talk on a subject that is of concern to 
the student including ideas that have little to do with the subject « 
Have students separate the essential and nonessential ideas » 

16 o Ask the students , in pairs , to interview each other on hobbies or 
special interests ^ and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
interviewing o 

17 o Have the students give short talks— under difficult circumstances 
by having the rest of the class act disinterested <, Discuss the 
speaker's feelings « 

18o Select written material that contains words unfamiliar to the stu- 
dents , and list the words on the blackboardo Have students seek 
meanings from the context o 

19 o Explain notetaklng, read a short speech , collect notes , and prepare 
an oral critique of them to be presented to the class « 

20o Have students make a list o f what they like very much to hear and 
what they dislike hearing— develop a discussion around the llsto 

21 o Conduct a class discussion on a subject of current Interest , make 
a tape recording, play it back and discuss the oral composition of 
what was saldo 

22 o Ask students to write down all the words they can that affect them 
emotionally, compare the word lists, and discuss them<» 

23a Compare two tape-recorded newscasts o See if students can separate 
fact from oplnlono 

24 o Explain propaganda techniques to the class and have students 
identify them in advertisements o 

25 o Include listening criticism as well as criticism of speeches glven» 

26 o Have students "listen between the lines" on several recordings <> 

27 o Using a premise that students might strongly favor, deliberately 
leave out evidence that does not support it in a five-minute 
speech 0 Ask the class to criticize it OBJECTIVELY « 

28o Read part of a speech to the classy then have them write a brief 
statement or summary of what they heard and a statement of what 
they were anticipating in the speech » Finish the speech and check 
the work of the students together o 

29 o When formal speeches are assigned, have a classmate (by random 
choice) give a two-minute critique of the speecho Grade all 
critiques 0 
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30 o After consld .arable practice with the above procedure, use the same 
routine except that the student critic must criticize the next-to- 
the-last calke 

31o As still greater skill In listening Is achieved, repeat the above 
routine, but with each critic required to criticize a talk after 
there have been two Intervening speeches# 

Can you add more activities to this list for EFFECTIVE LISTENING In 
your classroom? 
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APPENDIX I 



CRITICAL INCIDENT TECHNIQUE* 

The critical incident technique consists of a set of procedures for 
collecting direct observations of human behavior in such a way as to 
facilitate their potential usefulness in solving practical problems and 
developing broad psychological principles o 

By an incident Is meant any observable human activity that Is suf- 
ficiently complete in Itself to permit Inferences and predictions to be 
made about the person performing the act© To be critical ^ an incident 
must occur in a situation where the purpose of intent of the act seems 
fairly clear to the observer, and where its consequences are sufficiently 
definite to leave little doubt concerning its effect© 

Certainly in its broad outlines and basic approach, the critical 
Incident technique has very little which is new about It* • • • perhaps 
what is most conspicuously needed to supplement these activities is a 
set of procedures for analyzing and synthesizing such observations 
under more carefully controlled conditions © 

In order that the final list of job requirements be valid, it must 
necessarily be based on data representing not the opinions or beliefs of 
the members of the group, but their actual experiences in the form of 
reports of behavior which led directly to the success or failure of the 
individual on Important parts of the job© It is important that those 
behaviors be identified by those who describe them as especially effec- 
tive or ineffective according to their own standards, not those of any 
outside person or group; also they should not be derived from stereo- 
typed concepts traditionally listed whenever definitions of successful 
researchers are requested© For these reasons the Critical Incident 
Technique requires that reports of critical incidents be confined to 
descriptions of what actually occurred, leaving out inference or inter- 
pretation© 



* Flanagan, John C©, Crlticf l Requirements for Research Workers © 
American Institute for Rea'aarch, March, 1949, and "The Critical 
Incident Technique", Psychological Bulletin, Vol© 51, July, 1954* 
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Instructions for Observer Bespondents’^ 



The purpose of this report is to gather information that will be 
helpful in preparing workers for sales and marketing occupations o Through 
the collection and study of a large number of observations (critical 
incidents) we can Identify certain behaviors » 

Daily, routine tasks that are performed by the employee are not 
especially meaningful for this study. It is the exceptionally competent 
actions or the especially ineffective practices of a worker we desire to 
uncover o 

The description of an incident should be accurate and describe some 
special behavior in a single, specific sltuatlon» It should be something 
you have personally observed. 

This information will be confidential in nature. You are asked only 
to provide specific information on the incident. Neither your name or the 
name of the person observed appear an3rwhere on the report. 



* University of Minnesota, Distributive Education Department, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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APPENDIX J 



THE NARRATIVE REPORT 



The mere analysis of a group of jobs in a single study does not complete 
the work of the analyst « To Introduce the job analysis schedules Into 
the common fund of occupational knowledge and to facilitate their use as 
basic sources of occupational Information, the circumstances under which 
the jobs existed at the time of study must be described In a report* 

This report Is the narrative report which serves to orient the reader of 
schedule material before he begins a study of the schedules themselves* 

The narrative report also offers opportunity to present occupational 
Information which, because of Its nature, cannot be presented on the basis 
of Individual job schedules o 



CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD NARRATIVE REPORT 

In general, the characteristics of a good narrative report are the same 
as those of any good report* These may be stated: 

lo The purpose of a technical report Is to convey a set of 
ffc..:ts to the reader* The report Is successful only to 
the extent that It accomplishes that end* 

2* The report must possess clarity and accuracy* 

3o A prerequisite of a good report Is that the writer of the 
report has a clear understanding of the material he pre- 
sents* The report should be thought out thoroughly In 
advance of writing* 

4o The material should be complete and selected carefully with 
Its purpose in mind* 

A standard formula for the writing of reports Is neither possible nor 
desirable* The objective here Is to present a guide to effective 
report writing which will not be too restrictive yet which will Im- 
prove the quality and bring a degree of uniformity to reports* 



Orville Allen, American Republic Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa* 



Student Nam e Organization 

Dat e 

JOB DESCRIPTION 
JOB IDENTIFICATION 

ACCEPTED 

JOB TITL E LOCATION 

Old Titl e Noc Employed M F 

Other 

Titles Used SALARY RANGE; MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

CODE NOo* AVEo BONUS OR INCENTIVE PAYMENT 

Job Definition; (Per Dictionary of Occupational Titles)* 



WORKING HOURS 

Day Time; Fro m T o 



EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

General Education; Elementary High 

School School 



Overtime; Neve r 
Seldo m 
Frequen t 

Ave. Length of 
Overtime hr«a 



Business College 
School 



Specific Education for Jo b 
JOB EXPERIENCES 

Previous Experience Required; Non e A cceptable Type and Length 



Average Length of Time with Organization 
Previous Jobs Held 




Next Job In Line of Promotion 
JoAo“5 
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RELATION TO OTHER JOBS 



Organization 
Job Title 



CONTACTS REGULARLY AS PART OF THE JOB (Indicate position) 

Within the Company Outside the Company 



SUPERVISES* Position of Individual Subject of Supervision 



SUPERVISED BY: Position of Individual Subject of Supervision 

Immediate 

Supervisor 



Others 



Organization 
Job Title 



REGULAR DUTIES 



Before Open for Business 



During Business Hours 



After Business Hours 



J.A.-5 

(3) 
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o 




PERIODIC DUTIES 

Performed on 



OCCASIONAL DUTIES 

Performed on 



J.A*-5 

(4) 



o 

ERIC 



Organizatio n 
Job Titl e 

PERIODIC AND OCCASIONAL DUTIES 
(Weekly or Monthly) 

Regular Time Performed after Hours 



Regular Time 



Performed after Hours 
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Organization 
Job Title 



JOB KNOWLEDGE 



POLICIES AND REGULATIONS 
General 



Special and Departmental 



PROCEDURES AND METHODS 
General 



Special and Departmental 



MERCHANDISE AND SERVICE 

Technical Information Related Information 



USE OF EQUIPMENT 
Types of Equipment 



Special Operations 



J.A.-5 

(5) 
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Organization 
Job Title 



RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR DIRECTION AND GROUP LEADERSHIP; 

Non e O ccasiona l F requen t C ont Inual 

Nature of Responsibility; 



FOR OFFICE OR STORE OPERATION (Expense Control) 

Non e O ccasiona l F requen t C ontinual 

Nature of Responsibility: 



FOR CARE OF EQUIPMENT: . . . None Occaslonal^,^ Frequen t C ontinual 

Nature of Responsibility; 



FOR SAFETY AND HEALTH OF OTHERS: 

Non e O ccasiona l F requen t C ontinual 

Nature of Responsibility; 



FOR CONTACT WITH PUBLIC: . . Non e O ccasional Frequen t C ontinual 

Nature of Responsibility: 




J.A-5 

( 6 ) 
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i 



Organization^ 





Job Title 






DEMANDS OF THE JOB 




PHYSICAL 




WORKING 


ACTIVITIES 


WORKER CHARACTERISTICS 


CONDITIONS 


Standing 


Remembering details 


Inside 


Walking 


Remembering names and faces _ 


Outside 


Balancing 


Making decisions 


Hot 


Climbing 


Planning 


Cold 


Turning 


Concentration amid 


Change of temperature 




distractions 




Running 


Attending to many items 




Stooping 


Working rapidly 


Humid 


Sitting 


Working accurately 


Dry 


Reaching 


Working at various tempos 


Wet 


Throwing 


Examining and observing 






details 


Dusty 


Lifting 


Pis criminating colors 


Dirty 


Carrying 


Using arithmetic 


Odors 


Pushing 


Writing 


Noisy 


Pulling 


Talking 


Inadequate light 


Fingering 


Getting along with people 


Inadequate 


Feeling 


Controlling emotions 


ventilation 


Smelling 


Being well groomed 


High Places 


Tasting 


Showing initiative 


Hazards 


Hearing 


Showing enthusiasm 


Working alone 


Seeing 


Directing others 


Working with others 
Working around others 
Working under pressure 



Code; 0 ~ Practically never; 1 - Occasionally; 2 - Frequently; 3- Constantly. 

DETAILS OF ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES (Summary based on job duties, 
responsibilities, physical activities, and worker characteristics.) 

DETAILS OF WORKING CONDITIONS (Summary based on working conditions.) 



DETAILS OF HAZARDS 

PERMISSIBLE HANDICAPS: Limb Hearing ^Sight 

Code: 0 - None; 1 - Slight; 2 - Serious; 3 - Total. 

J . Ao*^3 

(7) 
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APPENDIX K 



SINGLE CONCEPT TAPE 



This single concept tape was prepared byj Kathryn Baker 

Jean Kendall 
Nancy Winter 

One of the biggest problems of a young worker in an office situation 
for the first time is that of placing long distance telephone calls* Today, 
such new innovations as direct-distance dialing, credit cards, etc, 
require that the young office worker be acquainted with a number of the 
ways in which a long-distance telephone call may be placed* 

This tape will demonstrate the proper method for placing station-to- 
statlon, person-to-person, collect, and credit card long-distance tele- 
phone calls* 

Let's listen now to some telephone conversations* Miss Hill is 
secretary to Mro Paul Johnson at the Amco Company in Iowa City* In this 
tape. Miss Hill will be placing long-distance calls concerning Mr, Johnson's 
forthcoming trip to Chicago* 

The first call will demonstrate the proper technique for placing a 
long distance statlon-to-station call* Miss Hill is placing the call to 
Chicago to make hotel reservations at the Palmer House for her employer, 

Mro Johnson* Since it is not necessary in this situation that she talk to 
any particular person, a statlon-to-station call will be more economical* 

It will be necessary for Miss Hill to have the correct telephone number 
for the hotelo If she does not know the number, she may secure it from 
the Universal Information Operator for the Chicago Area by dialing "1" 
then 312 (the Chicago Area Code) followed by 555-1212* After securing the 
correct telephone number, she should do the following three steps to place 
the call: 

Step 1: Dial "9" to get an outside line because this is a large company 

with a switchboard* In smaller companies, she would not need 
to dial "9"* 

Step 2: Dial the area code since Chicago is outside of the area from 

which the call is originating* The area code for Chicago is 312* 
Step 3: Dial the seven-digit number for the Palmer House Hotel, which is 

552-7731* 

Now listen as Miss Hill dials; (actual dial in background) 

Step 1: Dial "9" 

Step 2: Area Code 312 

Step 3; Seven-digit number for Palmer House 552-7731 
(Phone will ring at Palmer House) 
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Receptionist: Good afternoon, Palmer House o May I help you? 

Miss Hill: May I speak to the reservation clerk, please? 

Receptionist: One moment, please, 1*11 connect you. 

If you should happen to rial a wrong number, call the operator immedi- 
ately and tell her what happened. She will make sure you aren’t charged 
for the call. 



Person-to-person calls are made when it is necessary to talk to a particu- 
lar person, department, or eKtension, For Mr, Johnson’s trip. Miss Hill 
is placing a pptson-to-person call to Mr, Jones’s private secretary. 

Miss Martin, to confirm a conference during Mr, Johnson’s stay in Chicago, 



Miss Hill first dials "9” and listens for the dial tone. After hear- 
ing the dial tone, she dials "0" for Operator, Let’s pick up the conver- 
sation with the operator answering," 

Operator: Operator 

Miss Hill: I’d like to place a person-to-person call to Chicago, 

Illinois 9 I wish to speak with Mr, Samuel Jones of the 
IBM Sales Department, The number is Area Code 312 
(pause) 428-4600, My number is Area Code 319 (pause) 
338-1543, 



Operator; 



Thank you. 



(Operator makes connection and telephone rings in Mr, Jones’s office) 

Miss Martin: IBM Sales Department, Mr, Jones’s office. 

Operator: Mr, Jones, please. Long distance is calling. 

Miss Martin: One moment, please. 

In placing a person-to-person call when you do not know the number of 
the person you are calling, dial Operator giving the name of the city, 
person, or company you are calling, and tell the operator you do not have 
the person’s number. She will secure it for you. 



The next long distance call is to be placed collect to the home office of 
the Amco Company in ChlcagOo Mr, Johnson has been asked to call his 
regional manager. Miss Hill will handle the call in the following manner 
after dialing the operator; 



Operator; Operator 

Miss Hills I’d like to place a person-to-person collect call to 

Mro Thomas Brown of the Amco Company in Chicago, (pause) 
The number ic Area Code 312 (pause) 655-6031, 
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Operator; 

Hiss Hill; 

Operator; 

Secretary at 
Amco; 

Operator; 



Secretary; 

Remember 
person o 



Thank you, (pause) Your name, please? 

Mro Paul Johnson is calling o 
Tliank you. 

Amco, Mr. Brown’s office. 

I have a collect call for Mr. Thomas Brown from Mr. Paul 
Johnsons Will you accept the charges? 

Yes, one momexit, please. 1*11 get Mr. Brown. 

, collect calls may be either station-to-station or person-to- 



The last long-distance call Miss Hill places will involve the use of a 
credit card. Since Mro Johnson is placing a call to a personal friend and 
wishes the charges billed to him personally, it is convenient to handle it 
at the office by using his credit card. Miss Hill has dialed "9" and then 
"0” for the operators 



Operator; 


Operator 


Miss Hill; 


I*d like to make a statlon-to-statlon credit card call. The 
card number is 16-567-2150. I*m calling Area Code 312 
(pause) 455-9638. 


Operator ; 


Thank you. One moment, please, (long pause) That line is 
busy. I will try again in a few minutes. Your number, 
please? 


Miss Hill; 


I’ll place the call again, operator. Thank you. 


Operator; 


You* re welcome. 


If you 
member that 
credit card 


should forget these directions for a credit card call, re- 
instructions for placing this type of call are printed on the 
Itself. 



In long-distance calling, as in all telephoning, courtesy is of the 
utmost importance. Always speak distinctly and clearly into the mouth 
piece using a normal conversational tone. Also, try to avoid delay in 
handling long-distance calls by having all necessary information before 
placing the call. 
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APPENDIX L 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 



lo Job Analysis- - This is a breakdown of the duties , operations , and respon- 
sibilities of the jobo It Is Important to obtain a Job analysis to 
determine the content to be set up In the student's training plan* 
Everything about the job should be Included In the job analysis— forms 
and materials used, equipment and machines used, frequency of opera- 
tions ^ methods used, degree of concentration necessary, source of work 
received, and necessary analytical ability* The job analysis should be 
constructed by the employer with the cooperation of the coordinator* 

2* Programmed Instruction— The teacher should set up terminal objectives 
and then work backward In writing a linear type of programmed unit 
(this Is the easiest type to write)* Thus, the last frames are written 
first, and these are more complex than the beginning frames* The 
sequence should be outlined from the terminal behavior back to the stu- 
dent'* s present capability* Programmed Instruction consists of the 
following: (1) Information Is presented and frequent responses are 

required by student; (2) Immediate feedback Is provided so that student 
learns whether response was right; (3) student Is able to progress at 
his own rate of progress* 

Programmed Instruction Is a good teaching aid when properly used* If 
the teacher must write the units, considerable planning time Is 
Involved* However, the units would be convenient to have available 
whenever needed* There should be many units of programmed Instruction 
available for purchase In the near future; there are some available 
now* 

Students usually like programmed Instruction If It Is not overused* 

The hlgh-abllity student tends to become bored with the linear type of 
program* 

Job Study Guides— The job study guide Is built upon Information pro- 
vided In the job analysis* Job study guides may be broken down Into 
specific assignment sheets* 

The job study guide gives the student a better concep** of the duties 
and responsibilities and a better understanding of what Is expected of 
him* Organization of the job study guide shortens learning time and 
prevents serious omissions of duties and responsibilities* The stu- 
dent can work Independently on his job study guide* Good teaching 
practice Is facilitated by use of the job study guide because it is 
geared to the needs of an Individual in a particular job* Job study 
guides should be flexible and should Integrate the work at the train- 
ing station with the classroom Instruction* The training supervisor 
is brought into active contact with the curriculum by use of the job 
study guide* 
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Field Interview -Teacher refers student to appropriate reference mater^!il 
for preliminary study o Teacher recommends well— qualified person for the 
Interview, Student prepares list of questions to be asked at the Inter- 
view, After the Interview, the student reports to teacher. 

Advantages : 

1, Student gains confidence In himself and the community, 

2, Good public relations. Student Is ambassador of the program, 

3, Effective learning Is possible through observation of success- 
ful person, 

4, Provides specific assistance on an Individual’s problem by 
tapping exclusive source of Information, 

5, Supplement to classroom learning, 

6, Aid to personality Improvement, 

7, May be a source of a job for the student. 

Disadvantages: 

1, Student may get distorted picture from one Interview, 

2, Might be discouraging to student who feels he cannot measure 
up to person interviewed, 

3, Teacher cannot control educational content. 

Field Observation— Teacher discusses problem with student. Two or 
three places for observation are selected. Employer may release stu- 
dent for these observations. Teacher makes arrangements with the 
observations. Teacher makes arrangements with the observation stations. 
Teacher visits with student after each observation. Student writes a 
report of the observations. Findings are applied on the job. 

Advantages : 

1, Student is able to observe good workers in real situations, 

2, Self-improvement may result after these observations, 

3, Student would gain broader knowledge by observing more than 
one station. 

Disadvantages : 

1, Employer may not release student from work to observe, 

2, Observation stations may consider this procedure an incon- 
venience or intrusion. 

Caution: It is very important to choose good observation stations. 

Teacher should also make sure the time and day are con- 
venient for the stations under observation. 

6, Job Performance Activities— Teacher assigns unit of instruction which 
will provide needed assistance. Teacher must be available to answer 
questions. Students do exercises assigned. Teacher checks each 
assignment or may let student check by use of answer key. Oral quiz 
or written test may be given upon completion of the unit 
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Advantages : 



1. Student can work on individual problem at his own rate. 

2. Teacher is free to assist other students. 

3. Student has reference material for review and pz act ice. 

4o Amount of learning is measured at end of assignment. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Student may not receive sufficient help from teacher. 

2 9 Student may lack motivation. 

3 o Time-consuming . 

Role Playing— Teacher and student should discuss problem. Teacher 
provides related material for student to read. Student may observe 
other workers. Activity may be rehearsed or unrehearsed, depending 
on desired objectives. 

Advantages: 

1. Individual performance in the role provides insight to 
solution of the problem. 

2. Presents information and facts if rehearsed or structured. 

30 Student can see results of change. 

4o Emphasis is on individual performance and on the role itself. 
5o Provides opportunity to try out new ideas and techniques. 

6o Develops self-confidence. 

Disadvantages: 

1. May become entertainment rather than learning situation. 

2. Is not actual situation o 

3. Students may be embarrassed. 

8. Case Problems— Opinion solutions to a problem. (Several) Usually a 
specific set of circumstances. Combine facts and common sense. 

Advantages : 

1. These techniques teach the student to think. 

2. Uses the problem-solving methods generally employed in busi- 
ness today. May be used to provoke discussion. 

3. Student must contribute in order to understand and learns 
In the process. 

Disadvantages s 

1. Difficult to find applicable cases. 

2. Time consuming. 

3. Students tend to read between the lines. 

4. Students tend not to be prepared for this kind of technique. 
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9. Individual Conference Method— Teacher establishes rapport at beginning 
of conference. If student is unaware of his problem^ it may be nec- 
essary for teacher to bring up the situation. Student should be 
encouraged to explore the proglem by self-analysis and consider pos- 
sible solutions. Follow-up conference may be advisable. 

Advantages : 

1. Informal method puts action on the student. 

2. Better learning in natural, conversational atmosphere. 

3. Better motivation and better learning because of active parti- 
cipation of student and use of Informal method. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Teacher may dominate conference Instead of having it student- 
oriented. 

2. Student may be resentful of teacher. 

3o Tendency to ramble from main topic. 

4. If student is under pressure, he will not be able to explore 
his problem and discover solution. 

10. Flannel Board— Teacher must prepare material for demonstration or have 
students assist in preparation. This method may also be used for 
group instruction. 

Advantages: 

1. Good way to show component parts of whole learning process. 

2. Attractive and Inexpensive— can be used over and over again. 

3. Visual aids contribute to retention. 

4. Easy to Introduce items in a systematic order. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Preparation of strips is time-consuming and must be done in 
advance. 

2. Cannot offer help on the "spur of the moment.” 

11. Demonstration by Students— Teacher must recognize the problem. Teacher 
must be sure the demonstrating student is proficient in needed skills. 
Other student or students must understand the purpose of the demon- 
stration. Demonstration may be structured or rehearsed before presen- 
tation (especially if given in front of a group of students). 

Advantages: 

1. Visual demonstration along with auditory responses accelerates 
learning process. 

2. Essential points will be emphasized by demonstration. 

3. Student can receive immediate assistance when need arises— 
student does not have to wait until the teacher is free. 

4. Sometimes students can do a better job of explanation than 
the teacher. 
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5o Provides individual recognition for students. 

6o Concrete example gives better idea of how to perform a skill 
task than written or verbal directions. 

Disadvantages : 

lo Student demonstrator may give wrong information or exemplify 
poor skill techniques. 

2o Demonstration may become long or may not hold interest of 
student or students. 

3o Demonstration may disturb other members of the class. 

12. Charts . Mans. Pictures. Posters. Exhibits, and Samples— Teacher 
assembles prepared aids or directs student (s) to prepare or secure 
visual aids. Student most understand the problem and study charts, 
posters, pictures, etc. 

Advantages : 

lo Pictures aid in retention of visual image. 

2o Interest is aroused by pictures. 

3o Many such aids are free or inexpensive. 

4. Learner is provided a concrete picture of the situation. 

5o Saves time in explanation. 

Disadvantages : 

1. No action is shoTm. 

2o Not an actual situation. 

Caution: Visual aids should be up to date and should correspond with 

the situation o 

Tape Recording" "Teacher prepares tape to give assistance regarding 
specific problemo This is also good for group instruction. 

Advantages : 

1. Helps develop listening skills. 

2c Can utilize different voices — employers or other teachers. 
Then student gets practice from different speakers or 
dictators. 

3. Instructor is free to help other students or perform other 
tasks. 

4. Students learn to concentrate the first time directions are 
given. 

5. Tapes can be used again or other years. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Preparation is tlme~consumlng. 

2. Tape and recorders may not be available in some classrooms. 
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14. 



Themes . Essays « and Written Reports— Teacher makes assignment. Student 
does research and/or personal Interylews. Material is organized for 
written presentation o 

Advantages: 

lo Student may realize his own need for improvement as a result 
of this assignment. 

2. Personality development if personal interview is used. 

3. Improves ability of organization of findings. 

4. Improves art of written communication. 

Disadvantages : 

1. May seem like busy work to student. 

2 o Time-consuming . 

3. Student may be unaware of need for self-improvement. 

15. Classroom Test . Standardized Test. Performance Test— Teacher prepares 
test emd administers to student. Teacher analyzes errors made on the 
test to determine remedial measures. Teacher goes over test and error 
analysis with student. Student is free to ask questions. Review 
material is assigned. Give a retest over same content as covered in 
first test. 

Advantages : 

1. Test results point up specific problems and lack of under- 
standing of student. 

2. Student realizes problem area and can concentrate toward needed 
improvement . 

3. Specific remedial assignments can be made. 

4. Teacher may not have to prepare the tests--there are many good 
ones available. 

Disadvantages : 

1. Right type of tests must be used to give diagnosis of problem. 

2. If student does not work to the best of his ability, the test 
will not represent an accurate measurement. 

3. Student may be frustrated by use of tests. 

4. Student may not apply knowledge learned in his job situation. 

Job Manual— Teacher prepares or purchases manual and explains to stu- 
dents. Students complete manuals as assigned. Sponsors at training 
stations will probably help. 

Advantages : 

1. Student secures thorough knowledge of company organization and 
personnel . 
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2o Encourages student to investigate the office policies at the 
training station » 

3o Student gets an overall picture » 

4o Student gains information toward meeting career objective* 

5o Student gains experience in locating and organizing information* 

Disadvantages : 

lo Takes a lot of teacher's time to prepare a manual* 

2o Takes student a great deal of time to complete the manual* 

3o Source material may not be available*. 

4o Sponsor may not cooperates 

17o Individual Assignment Sheets— -Teacher prepares assignment sheet cover- 
ing one toplco Teacher discusses sheet and problem with student* Stu- 
dent completes assignment sheet* 

Advantages : 

lo Gives specific practice and instruction for a specific problem* 
2o Student works at his own rate* 

3o Student may do more than one assignment sheet if there is need 
for additional remedial worko 
4o Student can work with very little supervision* 

5* Student is motivated— can see application of work to his problem 
and can see how much progress is achieved on each sheet* 

6o Convenient for teacher o 

7o Allows for flexibility in the class instruction— individual 
students may be working on different assignment sheets* 

Disadvantages : 

lo Takes considerable preparation time* 

2o Takes time to check if many students are doing assignment 
sheets o 

3o Student may resent this assignment— may feel it is just busy 
worko 

4o Student may not see the relevance of the assignment sheet to 
his problemo 

18* Workbooks, Practice Sets— Teacher should discuss the problem with the 
Students Teacher provides workbook or practice set activity related 
to specific problemo Student must understand forms to be completed* 

Advantages : 

lo Student sees proper illustrations of business forms* 

2o Student practices preparing forms related to use on his job* 

3o Sample forms provide reference materials* 
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Disadvantages: 



lo Student may consider this task meaningless*— just busy work* 

2o Student may be tempted to copy another student's work* 

3o Student may not understand the assignment or see the relevance 

of It to the problem at work* 

Educational Business Games— Games should help create Interest and moti- 
vate the student as well as to help the student with specific problems* 
Several types of games are available In business, such as crossword 
puzzles, typing games, and filing games* A game can help develop 
skills In the use of business subjects* 

Advantages : 

lo The student has Immediate reinforcement* 

2* Student can work Individually much of the time* 

3* Instructions are very simple* 

4o It helps develop speed and accuracy In skill subjects* 
Disadvantages : 

lo Student may not want to work alone* 

2o Student may not push himself toward a goal* 

3* There Is no competition with other students* 

Trade Publications and Newspapers— Invldldual assignments provide Students 
with current Information* Use when the student desires Information 
that Is related to his training* Use In making career analysis and 
for gainful employment* 

Advantages: 

1* Causes the student to work at his own rate and to be able to 
do something he Is Interested In* 

2* Material will be the latest available* 

3* Motivates the student to seek further Information* 

4* Allows the teacher to work with other students* 

5* This Is an economic approach to an expensive problem* Ask 
training sponsors for used copies* 

Disadvantages: 

1* Approach may be too direct* 

2* Student may think of this as busy work* 

3* It may cost too much to get to get all of the necessary 
materials * 

4* If the student does not have a positive attitude the technique 
will be no good* 

5* Some of the trade publications may be too advanced for the 
student* 

21* Practice and Drill— There Is great opportunity to use this technique 
In all skill subjects* Special assignment sheets, practice set 
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material, or workbooks could be used. Also material from Today *s 
Secretary and Business Teacher ,, 

Advantages : 

lo Student can determine when and how fast to progress. 

2. Close supervision by teacher will probably not be necessary. 

3o Student progresses at own rate. 

4o "Repeat practice" helps make the skill more automatic. 

5. Able to duplicate on-the-job conditions. 

Disadvantages : 

lo Can be used in only short practice periods (10-15 minutes at 
one time). 

2. Drill may extend to an over-all long period of time— student 
may need skill immediately. 

3o If it is kept up too long there will be diminished motivation. 
4o Can degenerate into a boring and tiring repetition. 

5o Sometimes unrealistic goals are set. 

Research Project— Can be used as a study or investigation of factors 
essential for satisfactory performance in business. Involved are 
three essentials: The presence of a problem in need of a solution, 

an organized procedure in attacking the problem and application of 
findings. 

Advantages : 

1. To have students do individual research. 

2. To have students utilize the school library. 

3o To have students use the resources in and around the community. 
4o To give students an opportunity to create and express their 
ideas on a business problem. 

5o Develop good student and business relations. 
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APPENDIX M 



PROBLEMS WHICH PLACE LIMITATIONS ON 
THE USE OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

1, Finding enough time for individual or small group instruction* 

2* Lack of experience in using individual or small group Instruction 

3. Lack of Materials 

4. Maintaining control of entire class during periods set aside for 
individual instruction 

5, Discovering learning problem both on the job and in the classroom 

6, Extreme diversity of interests among students (diversity of career 
objectives) 

7* Student is undecided regarding his career objective 

8* One or more students may require or denand a great deal of attention 

9* Evaluation of individual student assignments 

10. Philosophy of school does not encourage individual instruction (large 
classes, limited amount of material, etc.) 
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APPENDIX N 



Presentation to 

National Institute In-Service Education of 
Office Occupations Teacher-Coordinators 

University of Northern Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

July 31, 1967 

Mrs. Mavis Sparks 
University of Kentucky 

How to Make the Disadvantaged Youth More 

Employable 



EXCERPTS 



o • e For a constant assistant, the teacher can rely upon well-chosen 
instructional aids to ease his teaching load* The framework within which 
he chooses these instructional materials is not any different than that 
for students in regular classes* The choice is made taking into consid- 
eration the abilities of the students collectively and individually, the 
level of employment to which the student aspires, and the policies of the 
school* Inherent in the choice, however, are the characteristics and 
learning style of the deprived* 

As a rule, they are not equipped or motivated to learn by symbols or 
abstractions* They have difficulty listening* They respond much more 
readily to visual signals and they like subjects involving physical acti- 
vity* They reason from parts to wholes rather than from wholes to parts* 

They often have a poor time perspective and are slow in performing 
intellectual tasks* If an area of study is important to them, they pur- 
sue it slowly, carefully, and patiently until the learning task is 
accomplished* They dislike being interrupted and having to change to a 
new problem* 

They do not easily accept ideas of self-development, self-expres- 
sion, and knowledge for its own sake; they are more interested in learn- 
ing for vocational purposes* 

In addition to learning style one should consider the results of depri- 
vation which make training more difficult and which may render the student 
unemployable in office occupations even after he has obtained knowledge of 
business operation and skill training* These are limited reading ability, 
poor arithmetic skills, lack of formal language skills, lack of training 
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in the social graces » and lack of gettlng-Job techniques* 

In light of these facts » what criteria should instructional materials 
for the disadvantaged meet? They should: 

1» be in agreement with the objectives of the school » the program 
and the course in which they will be used 

2o be adaptable to varying ability levels and individual learning 
rates 9 yet provide for learning in depth 

3 9 provide for further development in the basic skills of reading^ 
arithmetic 9 and oral and written communication 

40 remove the communication barrier between the teacher and the stu- 
dent and help carry the burden of instruction 

5* provide for personal and social development in the areas of self- 
confidence » self-evaluation 9 self-motivation » school skills » and 
behavior patterns appropriate to business and office occupations 

6* add meaning to the course by providing short-range goals » and 
characters with whom the students can identify 

7* provide for occupational study and skill in finding » keeping » 
and advancing in a job 

8* provide knowledge about social service^ Intergroup relations » the 
economics of community llfe» the value of work» the impact of 
technology on employment opportunities, opportunities for work . 
available locally, health care, and legal responsibilities 

9* be multlsensory in nature, show that ideas and theories are practi- 
cal through audiovisual and manipulative methods, and stress the 
'*how to" lather than the "what to" method 

10 0 be explicit and simply stated and well Illustrated 

What types of materials meet this criteria? Many appropriate materials 
are available from commercial publishers, professional societies, government 
agencies, instructional materials laboratories, teacher educators, and busi- 
ness and Industry 0 Others must be prepared by the teacher to meet the particu- 
lar needs of his students and the requirements of the business community in 
which they will be employed* 

The choice of supplementary materials as well as a basic text should 
fall within these criteria* Particularly adaptable to the learning style of 
the disadvantaged are programmed texts and learning aids, teaching machines, 
vocabulary development, films, filmstrips, transparencies, newspapers, well- 
illustrated booklets and pamphlets that show "how," recordings, pictures, 
diagrams, charts, exhibits, maps, and models* These should be Interspersed 
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with role-playing, field trips, rasource persons, debates, radio and tele- 
vision programs, discussions, skits, hand-on-experlence, and learning by 
dolngo 

The materials might also help the student to see education having an 
active role in his llfeo Some schools have found that pictures taken of stu- 
dents reading, thinking, and experimenting and displaying these on the bul- 
letin board helps to cast a special light on the student’s self-image. Appli- 
cation blanks, deposit tickets, checks, and Income tax forms will help add 
realism to the classroom Instruction, 

VJhere can business and office education materials of this nature be 
obtained? Nearly all the major publishers of business and office education 
textbooks and film producers provide some of these supplementary materials, 

MATERIALS WITH POTENTIAL 

Here are some examples of materials that can be used to good advantage 
In teaching deprived students: 

How to Find and Apply for a Job by Kelly and Walters, South-Western 
Publishing coo Provides the plus skills in job-seeking which many dis- 
advantaged students lack. 

Timed Writings About Careers by Fries, South-Western Publishing Company 
Illustrates a way of providing occupational guidance In typewriting. 

Helps the student determine his Interests and aptitudes for a particular 
field and gives the educational requirements and opportunities for 
several fields of work. 

Spelling Drills & Exercises (programmed for the typewrite r b y 
Brendel and Near"7 Gregg Publishing Co, Provides remedial work In a 
basic skill In the typewriting class. Adds variety to typewriting and 
produces a stronger student generally* 

Occupational briefs and guidance booklets published by Science Research 
Associates, 
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APPENDIX P 



DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION WESLEY SAMPSON 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA JULY 1967 



WRITING BOARDS - A COMPROMISE BETWEEN FILING AND BOOKKEEPING 

Writing board or pegboard systems first appeared in California during 
the 1930*8 and have grown steadily ever since* During and after World 
War II a large number of payroll systems were placed on writing board 
records; these were followed by perpetual Inventory systems , customer 
account systems, and a few sophisticated cost accounting and general 
ledger systems* 

Writing board systems usually condl>lne the tasks of a clerical occu- 
pation with a bookkeeping record which pertains to it* For example, one 
will find sales people recording charge sales, a clerk computing payroll, 
and construction timekeepers recording hours worked— all on writing 
board records* The author observes that writing boards tend to pre- 
dominate in service and retail businesses* 

The printers of pegboard systems have always promoted efficiency* 

The author has supervised installation of payroll systems which cut 
clerical time to one-half of the previous time* This degree of improve- 
ment in office efficiency was possible in offices where one person had 
responsibility for a number of related duties, and where that person had 
access to the needed records* The dental example fits these criteria: 
the office clerk meets patients, acts as an information center, and 
directs the patient traffic* These tasks all become a part of the 
three-part system* 

Pegboard systems are usually designed with a specific need in mind* 

In the dental example used, the first need is a record of each customer 
which is up-to-the-minute (computer people call this up-to-the-minute 
condition, "real time") and which shows all the history of a given 
patient-customer* The central record, literally and figuratively, is 
the individual customer account card* This is the same customer card 
found in almost any customer bookkeeping operation, except that it la 
posted before the day is balanced, not after* 

The future of pegboard seems secure in spite of the growth of com- 
puters* The most promising computer development for small business- 
personal record keeping by banks— does not aid the small businessman in 
the sensitive areas of customer accounts and inventory management* The 
computer utility of the future may supplant pegboard; however, the input 
wUl probably be organized in the manner now used in pegboard systems* 

Pegboard has a definite value beyond first-job preparation, in 
that it is the manual device which is most similar to the computer* 

The procedures and controls learned in a pegboard situation will be of 
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great aid in a data processing environment* The researchers at Orange 
Junior College apparently believed this Tfhen they included pegboard in 
their data processing course* 



Reproduced at the UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA, Cedar Falls, 1967* 
Office Occupations Institute* 
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APPENDIX Q 

EVALUATION FOKM 
FOR 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

The chief aim of office occupations education for secondary in-school 
youth is to prepare them for advantageous initial entry into employment of 
office occupations* This purpose may be achieved through either a full- 
time in-school program or a part-time employment program^ or both. In all 
cases D provision must be made for realistic and practical work experience. 

Learning is conducted in classroom-laboratory situations \diich pro- 
vide opportunities for individual and group instruction. This is done by 
the expansion of office occupations instruction through the addition of 
courses involving social competencies and skill competencies necessary 
for vocational efficiency. 

Office occupations education must comply with the State Plan for 
Vocational Education and the Federal Vocational Education requirements 
of PL 88-210 o This Is a program of Instruction^ not a series of Isolated 
courses 9 the content of which is selected euad organized with due regard 
for such psychological principles of learning as those concerning readi- 
ness » motivation, rates of learning, and degrees of mastery. The pro- 
gram is vocationally oriented to reinforce specified vocational train- 
ing and to stress the career objective of the individual student. 

The instructional program is conducted by teachers who have been 
given instruction in the techniques of teaching office occupations and 
are occupationally competent, generally through bona fide wage-earning 
experience in the occupation. The skills and related information taught 
the students are those which are needed by the typical worker in an 
occupational area. Theory is taught which is related to the skills of 
the occupation. It may bo a body of subject matter or combination of 
either units or courses with practical experience, organized into pro- 
grams of instruction to provide opportunities for students to prepare for 
and achieve career objectives in office occupations. It may, and often 
does, include as prerequisites parts or units of work selected from busi- 
ness education itself. 

Advisory committees are used to aid in establishing, maintaining, 
and evaluating the programs. 

Careful attention is given to selection of students for admission 
into office occupations education. General school records and explora- 
tory activities are carefully reviewed in determining whether or not a 
prospective student has the ability, aptitude, and interest needed to 
master the skills and knowledge required in the occupation. General edu- 
cation is Included as prerequisite and concurrent enrollment in programs 
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for all students enrolled In office occupations education • 



Reproduced by the Office Ocupatlona Education Unit, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, U* S» Office of Education, Washington, D» C* 

11 / 66 . 

Reproduced by the State College of Iowa, Departioent of Business and Business 
Education, Cedar Falls, Iowa 4/67 (Office Occupations Institute) 
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Organization 



I* 



A» GEllEBAL 
Check List 

( ) 1» The program Is under the general direction and has the support of 

the administrative officers of the school system* 

( ) 2* The principal and other school personnel show an Interest In office 

occupations education and have an understanding of Its objectives* 

( ) 3* Local financial support Is given to the program as evidenced by 

provisions for competent Instructors, housing facilities, mater* 
lals, supplies, and aids* 

( ) 4* Office occupations education administrative and supervisory person* 

nel participate In the selection of teachers and coordinators* 

( ) 5* An advisory coiomlttee helps plan, develop, evaluate and promote 

the program* 

( ) 6* Class sizes are limited to a number that can be Instructed effect* 

Ively In the space and with the facilities available* 

( ) 7* Provisions are made for realistically appropriate ln*servlce edu- 

cation for teachers* 

( ) 8* The office occupations education program Is planned to meet the 

office occupation needs of the labor market and defense establish- 
ment* 

( ) 9* There Is recorded evidence that there are job opportunities for 

those students enrolled In the course* 

( ) 10* Students are carefully selected on the basis of need. Interest, 
and ability* 

( ) 11* Each student has a career objective In an office occupation* 

( ) 12* Provisions are made for students In office occupations education 
to participate In the social and extra-curricular activities of 
the school* 

( ) 13* Provision Is made for a vocationally oriented office occupations 
youth group* 

( ) 14* Instruction In office occupations education Is available to all 

youth In the community who demonstrate an interest In office work 
and can profit from It* 
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( ) 15. Opportunities are provided for prospective office occupations 

students to acquire adequate information covering the nature 
and purpose of office e^cation. 

( ) 16* Student selection for the program has been the result of a 

comprehensive occupational guidance program* 

( ) 17. Advisory committee membership structure reflects the section 

of the world of work served by the office occupations program* 

( ) 18. A comprehensive program of Information has been organized for 

the purpose of explaining the purposes of the program* 

( ) 19. All State and Federal laws and regulations pertaining to office 

occupations education and employment practices are complied 
withy including those relating to learners* 



B. SPECIAL FOR PART-TIME COOPERATIVE OR DIRECTED EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 



( ) 1. Provisions are made for adequate practical on-the-job instruc- 

tion. 



( ) 2. Provisions are made for the students to receive individual 

supervision and instruction correlated with on-the-job 
experience. 

( ) 3. Cooperative students spend not less than fifteen hours per 

week on the job. 

( ) 4. Students receive credit toward graduation for both the class- 

room instruction and the supervised job experience. (Describe 
credit arrangements under Comments .) 

( ) 5. Provision is made for adequate coordination and supervision of 

the program. 



Evaluations 



( ) a. To what extent is office occupations education available to 

all students who need and can profit by It? 

( ) b. How adequate are the time allotments for office occupations 

education? 



( ) c* To what extent do the enrollments In office occupations edu- 
cation classes correspond with evident needs for trained 
workers in the geographical area served by the program? 

( ) do How adequate are the administrative and supervisory provisions? 

( ) e. How adequate are the provisions for advisory services? 
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( ) f« How adequate are provisions for correlating classroom instruction 
with experiences on the job? 

( ) g« How adequate are the occupational guidance services? 

Comments 



' Nature of Offerings 

Office Occupations Education Includes experiences s 

( ) 1* Designed to develop such skills and theory as are justified by 

career objective occupational requirements* 

( ) 2* Based upon and organized around a careful analysis of the 

behavioral skills and knowledges required for successful employ- 
ment and advancement in an occupation* 

( ) 3* That emphasize social and background knowledges required for 

successful employment and advancement in an occupation* 

( ) 4* That provide for the study of employer-employee relations* 

( ) 5* That are modified in the light of follow-up studies of gradu- 

ates and their success on the job* 

( ) 6* That includes educational experiences leading to effective 

citizenship in a business filled environment* 

( ) 7« That provide a basis for continued training after graduation* 

( ) 8* Related to locating, applying for, and being interviewed for 

a job. 

( ) 9* Based upon surveys of local job opportunities and job analyses. 

( ) 10. Through vocational courses and curricula which contain subject 
matter needed in one or several of the office occupations* 

( ) 11* That provide for the differences in student needs, desires and 
abilities 0 

( ) l2o In a sequence of career-directed educational experiences* 
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( ) 13. Under the direction of teachers and supervisors qualified under 
the State Plan., 

Evaluations 

( ) a. How adequate is the variety of offerings in terms of community 
and student needs? 

( ) b« To what extent are the offerings consistent with present economic 
conditions and procedures? 

( ) Co How adequate is prerequisite business education instruction? 

( ) d. To what extent are offerings based on present and projected man- 
power requirements of the business community? 

( ) e. To what extent are the offerings consistent with job opportu- 
nities in the business community? 

( ) f. How adequately do the course offerings take into consideration 
the varying needs ^ desires and abilities of students? 

( ) g. How adequately do the course offerings help students under- 
stand and appreciate office work environment? 

( ) h. To what extent do the course offerings prepare the student for 
economic and civic responsibility? 

Ccmments 



IIIo Physical Facilities 

( ) 1. The facility used for office occupations education is so located 

as not to Interfere with other classroom instruction* 

( ) 2* The size and shape of the facility for office occupations educa- 

tion permit layout suitable to the purpose of the Instructional 
program* 

( ) 3o Adequate storage facilities are provided* 

( ) Ao Adequate instructional equipment is available* 
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( ) 5* Equipment is maintained in satisfactory condition and preventive 

maintenance is practiced. 

( ) 6, The teacher is provided with adequate and appropriate work 

station, space, and equipment. 

( ) 7o Facilities and equipment are comparable to those found in the 
occupations « 

( ) 8. The physical environment of the instructional area (including 

work station, space, and layout) is conducive to effetive learning. 

( ) 9, Facilities are up to date and sufficiently complete to develop 

the needed skills and knowledges. 



Evaluations 

( ) a. How satisfactory are the space provisions to meet curricular 
and enrollment needs? 

( ) b. How adequate Is the amount of Instructional equipment? 

( ) c. How adequate is the variety of this equipment? 

( ) d. How adequate is the quality of this equipment? 

( ) e. How well is the equipment maintained in satisfactory working 

condition? 

( ) f. How adequately does the Instructional equipment reflect the 
office equipment needs and use of the community? 



Comments 



IV o Direction of Learning 
A. INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

The Instructor: 

( ) lo Has met State certification requirements. 

( ) 2o Has met the office occupations Instructor requirements as stated 
in the State Plan for Vocational Education. 
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( ) 3. 


Has had methodology and content courses appropriate to the level 
of instruction and the nature of the enrollees. 


( ) 4. 


Has had verified occupational experience. 


( ) 5. 


Maintains active participation in in-*service education through 
formal study and other professional activity. 


( ) 6* 


Maintains an active Interest in professional advancement. In-* 
eluding participation in educational and other professional 
organizations. 


( ) 7* 


Is knowledgeable about manpower requirements, laws and regula- 
tions . 


( ) 8. 


Is aware of business employment conditions and resources. 


( ) 9. 


Demonstrates an understanding of how the American business 
system functions and how a firm operates within this system. 


( ) 10. 


Is aware of the changing nature of the economy and understands 
the effects of change on the preparation needs for office 
occupations. 



Evaluation 



( ) a. 


How adequate is the preparation of the teacher in office 
occupations subjects? 


( ) b. 


How adequate has been the office occupations experience of the 
instructor? 


C ) C. 


How adequate has been the professional preparation of the 
teacher as it relates to general vocational education and 
education for office occupations? 


( ) d. 


How well has the teacher kept up with developments in office 
occupations and office work? 



Comments 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



( ) 1» Instruction Is consistent with career objectives of the students 

and those of office occupations education* 

( ) 2, Instruction contributes to the general objectives of the school* 

( ) 3* There Is careful planning, preparation and scheduling for both 

class Instruction and applied activities. Including youth 
organizations* 

( ) 4* Business resources of the community are used* 

C ) 5* Interests of students are considered In planning Instruction* 

( ) 6* Individual differences of students are considered In selecting, 

planning, and conducting Instruction* 

( ) 7* Instruction Is readily adapted to changes In business methods 

and procedures* 

( ) 8* A variety of Instructional methods, devices, and materials are 

used In the development of skills, knowledges and work habits* 

( ) 9* Work experience and classroom Instruction are correlated* 

( ) 10* Sufficient time for classroom, laboratory, and field activities 
Is allotted* 

( ) 11* Opportunity Is provided for student participation In planning 
career related educational experiences* 

( ) 12* The teacher-coordinator conducts supervisory visits to the 
student's place of employment* 

( ) 13* Job assignment is correlated with the student's needs, apti- 
tudes, Interests, and skills* 

( ) 14* Pre-orientation sessions are scheduled for both student- 
employees and training sponsors* 

( ) 15* Classroom and on-the-job learning experiences are adequately 
evaluated* 



Evaluations 

( ) a* How adequate is the planning and preparation for Instruction? 

( ) b* How well is instruction adapted to individual differences of 
students? 
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( ) c* How effective is the teaching in terms of the environment of the 
world of work? 



Comments 



C* INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

( ) 1* Appropriate instructional and resource materials are available 

to the students* 

( ) 2* A teacher's file of supplementary materials is maintained. 

( ) 3* Suitable teacher-prepared materials are available and used. 

( ) 4. Up-to-date business publications are available and used. 

( ) 5* Up-to-date samples of local business forms and records are 
available* 



Evaluations 

( ) a. How adequate is the variety of instructional materials for 
office occupations education? 

( ) b. How adequate is the quality of instructional materials for 
office occupations education? 

( ) c* How effectively are instructional materials organized and 
used? 



Comments 



D. 



METHODS OF EVALUATION 



( ) 1* Evaluation is an Integral part of the instructional program. 

( ) 2. The types of evaluation used are determined by the objectives of 

office occupations education. 

( ) 3. A variety of evaluative procedures are used. 

( ) 4. Evaluation is used by students to identify and measure their 

growth toward satisfactory occupational competency. 

( ) 5. Evaluation of office occupations knowledges, skills, and under- 

standings is made in terms of occupational competency. 

( ) 6. Evaluation of student achievement in work experience programs 

is made cooperatively by the teacher-coordinator and employer. 

( ) 7. Follow-up studies are used as a means of evaluating the effective- 

ness of instruction and in planning and revising the curricula. 

( ) 8. The evaluation procedures are reviewed periodically. 

Evaluations 

( ) a. How adequate are the evaluation procedures in office occupations 
education? 



( ) b, 
( ) c, 
( ) d, 



To what extent do teachers use evaluation results in analyzing 
the effectiveness of their teaching. 

To what extent do evaluation procedures help the student under- 
stand the nature of his growth in office occupations education? 

To what extent is evaluation used in planning and revising the 
instructional program. 



Comments 
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Vo Outcomes 



(No check list items are prepared for this division, since 
they would be largely repetitions of the check list items 
in preceding divisions)* 



Evaluations 

( ) a. To what degree are students developing knowledge and under- 
standings necessary for successful office employment? 

( ) bo To what degree are students developing skills and techniques 
necessary for successful office employment? 

( ) Co To what extent do representatives of business cooperate with 
the instructional program for office occupations? 

( ) d* How successful are graduates in the occupations for which they 
were prepared? 

( ) e* What proportion of graduates enter the occupations for which 
they were trained? 

( ) f« To what extent are students acquiring an understanding and 
appreciation for the facilitating function of the office? 

( ) g* How well aware of the objectives, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of the office occupations education program are the 
school administration, the teaching staff, and the community? 

( ) h* To what extent has office occupations education been made 
available to all who need, desire, and can profit from it? 

( ) i. To what extent is thare articulation between this and other 
office occupations educvation programs? 

( ) j • To what extent has the :U'^atructional program met the man- 
power requirements and the employment opportunities of the 
business community? 

( ) k* How effective has been the vocational guidance program in 
providing adequate occupational information? 

Comments 



VI. Special Characteristics of Office Occupations Education 

1. In what respects Is office occiipatlons education most satisfactory 
and commendable? 

a. 

b. 

Co 

d. 

2. List the phases of the program which are the least satisfactory and 
In the greatest need of Improvement. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



VII. General Evaluation of^ Instruction In Office Occupations Education 
Evaluations 

( ) a. To what extent Is Instruction In office occupations education 

consistent with the philosophy and objectives given In the State 
Plan? 

C ^ what extent does Instruction In office occupations education 

meet the needs of students Indicated In the State Plan? 

( ) c. To what extent Is the school Identifying problems In office 
occupations Instruction and seeking their solution? 



Comments 



This material was developed by Mr. Everett Fuller, Director, Vocational 
Office Education, Texas Education Agency, Austin, as a suggested means of 
evaluation In the public secondary schools where evaluation will be 
conducted by persons other than office educators. 
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APPENDIX R 



An OFFICE 
OCCUPATIONS 

EDU CATION Abstract 



Evaluation 



The Vocational Teacher Education Service, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, under the sponsorship of the Alpena Board of 
Education, Alpena, Michigan, conducted a study to assess the present and 
projected needs for vocatlonal»technlcal education in the Thunder Bay area, 
a five-county section in the northern part of Michigan’s lower peninsula. 

The study culminated in the publication of a report entitled, 

IMPROVING VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE THUNDER BAY AREA, Educa- 
tional Service Series, Number 18 (May 1966), Educational Publications 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan^ 

Of special interest to educators of office occupations is Chapter 12 
of the report entitled, "Education for Office Occupations This chapter 
embraces criteria upon which to judge a program of vocational office edu- 
cation, both the secondary and post-secondary levels <» This chapter was 
written principally by Miss Frances French, Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration and Business Teacher Education, Michigan State University. The 
criteria which have been developed are shown below; 

Criteria for Vocational Office Education 

"The vocational office education programs should be composed of 
meaningful sequences or experiences which will result in an occupational 
competency. The term "occupational competency" refers not only to busi- 
ness skills at a level in keeping with the demands of the businessman but 
also to a broad basic education and understanding of our economic society. 

"Vocational office education should serve both youth and adults in a 
communitya The youths who are entering the labor market for the first 
time should possess the basic skills for entry-level positions and suf- 
ficient background and knowledge to lead toward promotion in an occupa- 
tional family 0 Adults who are returning to the labor market— mostly 
women who have raised a family— have educational needs at all levels. 

Adults whose occupational competency has remained at a low-level position 
are entitled to retraining opportunities within the community since it is 
often these low level positions which disappear from the labor market as 
a result of automation. Thus, a community should provide refresher as 
well as upgrading programs for adults. These programs must be more 
flexible, diversified, and comprehensive than the standard adult edu- 
cation courses which are often considered as a diversion for the adults 
in the community. 
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"Another objective of the vocational office occupation prograne within 
a community should be continuity from one level of education to another. 

The post-high school programs should. (1) provide an opportunity to begin 
the stenographic skills^ and (2) provide an advanced program which would 
allow the Individual student to build upon his high school education and 
progress systematically toward a top-level office position. 

"Other criteria upon which a community may evaluate the vocational 
office occupations programs are listed as follows! 

1. There should be evidence that the faculties are constantly studying 
and evaluating the offerings and outcome In terms of occupational 
needs as well as educational objectives^ 

2. There should be a follow-up of the graduates who are employed^ par- 
tially by means of Interview of the employee and the supervisor# 

This places the business teacher In the community which Is a sec- 
ondary outcome of an "Interview" follow-up <> 

3» The staff should be personally acquainted with the operation of the 
local business offices o This allows for examples In the classroom 
from local situations Instead of from the textbook » 

4o Emphasis should be upon programs# not Individual courses. These pro- 
grams should be planned In terras of expected occupational competency 
outcomes Instead of "so many semester of years" of specific subjects, 

5o Although each business skill must first be taught separately- 

typewriting, shorthand, and transcription— there should be evidence 
that these skills are Integrated Into a realistic office situation 
either through a cooperative plan or through a simulated office 
organization within the classroomo 

6o There should be evidence of a great deal of "application— type" 
situations where the students try out the skills and knowledges 
learned. This Implies the use of an office laboratory which has 
adequate space for discussions during problem-solving sessions and 
adequate equipment for testing the suggested solutions by completing 
Integrated office projects. 

Laboratory situations also Imply the development of standards of 
performance in keeping with realistic situations— not the number of 
words per minute on straight copy In typewriting or 100 words per 
minute with 95 percent accuracy In shorthand# This terminology lends 
itself to basic skill development as a means to an end but does not 
relate effectively to actual office standards. 

Furthermore, business machines should be used as tools In the labora- 
tory with which practical problems are solved in preference to an 
automatic rotation from machine to machine in order to complete a 
number of textbook problems 
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7o There ought to be signs of flexibility in the programs offered, both in 
terms of ability groupings and in the time element allotted to the 
learning of the occupational skills, understandings, and knowledges » 

"On the secondary level students are often enrolled in the stenographic 
program who are not yet mature enough or sufficiently motivated to succeed 
or who still have great weaknesses in the use of the language » By delay- 
ing their enrollment in stenography for a year and providing for the com- 
pletion of the program on a post-high school level, more competent steno- 
graphers could be trained in any given comirunityo" 



Criteria for High School Vocational Office Education 

"The course offerings should be in keeping with the number of students 
available for an efficient instructional program with occupational compe- 
tencies as an expected outcome^ For Instance, a beginning shorthand class 
of less than ten students or a building where beginning shorthand is 
offered every other year because of enrollment neither lends itself to 
good use of teacher time during the high school years nor to the develop- 
ment of vocational competencies in the stenographic areas 

"A comprehensive office education program on the high school level 
should 8 

I 9 Provide realistic, concentrated instruction on a 2-3 hour block time 
pattern^ The instruction should be such that basic office skills 
previously learned are integrated into a simulated office situation 
which is preceded by a teacher-directed, problem-solving session^ 

2<j The office education laboratory should be designed to Include up-to- 
date but basic office machines and equipment, electric typewriters, 
and a conference or lecture areas 

3* The business machines should be used to carry out Integrated office 
activities in preference to being learned as an independent unit on 
a rotation basis 3 It is recognized, of course, that some basic 
machine instruction must first take place 0 

4o A cooperative office program shoud be in operations The related 
classroom course should not only provide the Instruction necessary 
for success in the immediate work station but should also Include 
education related to a future career in office occupations^ 

5o There should be a high level of instruction in the stenographic skills 
with vocational objectives and standards 3 This instruction should 
Include the use of a shorthand tape laboratory^ 

63 Clerical training is an Important aspect of the secondary school 

office education program^ It should be in keeping with the current busi- 
ness needs and practices not only in the local community but also 
in other localities j 
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7. There shcxild be adequate flexibility of programming of students so that 
Individual differences can be accommodatedo This might be accomplished 
by the use of the traditional "tracks” as long as there are points 
where students can either move from one track to another or some pro- 
vision for allowing some students to take more-less time to complete 
certain phases of the program^ A more modem approach would involve 
the use of a student learning center where independent study units 
might be developed o 

8o A good office education program should include f ome instruction about 
the automated officeo This should be an orientation to the subject 
of electronic data processing and its effect on the office occupations o 
The vocabulary used in the various business classes should be in line 
with the modem office^ For instance, such terminology as "encode," 
"decode," and "information retrieval," should be a natural part of the 
instructor's classroom vocabulary 



Criteria for Post High School Vocational Office Education 

"Vocational office education at the post high school level should be 
coordinated with the secondary office education curriculum through a leader- 
ship position to achieve continuity from one level to the other in terms of 
the Individual students In addition, the following criteria can be used to 
evaluate the post high school vocational office education in the area under 
study: 

1» The effectiveness of post high school office education should be 

reflected in the business community | for instance, there should be an 
advisory committee which concerns itself with the development of pro- 
grams which meet the present and future needs of the community» Or, 
the businessmen might cooperate in the operation of short clinics for 
office employees and also share the responsibility for the publicity 
needed for such clinics q 

Effectiveness of these programs might also be measured against the 
employment practices of the business establishments and by the number 
of students who enroll in private business schools or other post high 
school institutions for of^ce education^ 

2» Both collegiate and noncollegiate office occupational education should 
be providedo There should be vocational education for people who wish 
to enter the labor market at the rank-and-file level as well as for 
those who wish to advance to the mid-management or administrative 
assistant levels 

3a The range of oppi rtunities should be flexible, diversified, and compre- 
hensive in order to accommodate people of all age, ability, and edu- 
cational levels 0 Flexibility in a program may be accomplished through 
the use of tape laboratories, independent study audio-visual programmed 
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materials o Flexibility in time may be accomplished by some form of 
modular scheduling or by arranging the Instruction in units which can 
be completed in a specified number of sessions o 

4o There should be provision for the retraining of individuals who have 
entered the labor market but are in need of training for a new occu- 
pation or who wish to advance to a new occupational level o 

5o Refresher programs for people who are re-entering the labor market 
after a number of years or for those who have certain deficiencies 
should be provided in short clinics o 

6o The collegiate level education should vary significantly from the sec- 
ondary program both in structure and in depth o The collegiate program 
should have a broad base of general education and business concepts 
and should also have provisions for both a one-year and a curriculum<»" 



Office Occupations Education Unit, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Uo So Office of Education, Washington, Do Co 20202 2/67 
Reproduced by the State College of Iowa, Business and Business Education 
Department, Cedar Falls, Iowa 4/67 (Office Occupations Institute) 
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APPENDIX T 



TEACHING CONSULTANTS AND STAFF 



Personnel 

Dro Mary Ellen Ollverio 
Columbia University, New York 

Mro Weldon Elso, Chief 
Business Occupations 
Department of Public Instruction 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

Mr» Loren McEnany 

Iowa State Employment Service 

Dr, Henry Borow, Professor 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 

Mr, Orville Allen 

American Republic Insurance, Iowa 



Mr, Thomas Rlgney 

Dictation Disc,, Co,, New York 

Dr, Wesley Tennyson, Professor 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 

Mr, Orville Allen 

American Republic Insurance, Iowa 



Mr, Barry Reece 
Field Instructor 
Vocational Adult Education 
University of Northern Iowa 

Miss Jeanne Reed, Director 
Business Education 
Detroit Public Schools 



Topic Cs) 

Recent Developments in Business and 
Education 

State Plan and Policy Bulletin 
In-Service Activities for Coordinators 
History, Development, and Future of 
OEA 



Services Available to Coordinators 

Cooperative Technique: 
Education-Employment Services 

Man in a World of Work 
Occupational Information 



Job Description 
Job Analysis 
Interview Techniques 

Demonstration of Shorthand 
Equipment and Materials 

Analysis of Worker Roles 
Career Development and 
Human Competence 

Follow-up of Topics 
Covered on July 21 
Assist students with writing 



Individual Instruction 
Techniques 



Coordination Techniques 
and Problems 
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TEACHING CONSULTAIJTS AND STAFF (Continued) 



Personnel 

MrSo Mavis Sparks, Specialist 
Business and Office Education 
Instructional Materials Laboratory 
University of Kentucky 

Mr<> Peter Benton 
Director of Public Relations 
John Hancock Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mro Donald Rieck 
University of Northern Iowa 
Audio-Visual Department 

Mro James Wykle, Specialist 
Business and Office Occupations 
Uo So Office of Education 

Mro Wesley Sampson 

Assistant Professor of Accounting 

University of Northern Iowa 

Mro Donald Hutchings 

Hawkeye Security Insurance, Iowa 

Mro Jack Wright 

Mend, INCo, Greenwich, Connecticut 

Mro Roy Delapenha 
Program Associate 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York 

Mr. John Lee, State Supervisor 
Business and Office Education 
Indiana 

Dro Estelle Popham 
Hunter College, New York 

Mro Ronald Jarchow, Consultant 
Business Occupations, Iowa 



Tonic Cs) 

How to Make the Disadvantaged 
Youth More Employable 



Business Communications 
Between Educators and the 
World of Work 



Multi-Use of Audio-Visual Equipment 



Research on Cooperative Directed 
and Simulated Program 



Writing Board Systems 



Systems and Procedures of Modem 
Offices 

Innovations— Teaching Techniques 
in Business (Adult Education) 

Solutions to Employment Problems 
Film: "The Bridge” 



Intensive Office Laboratory 



Anticipated Outcomes of the 

Institute on the Disadvantaged Youth 

Facilities for High School and 
Post-Secondary Office Programs 
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STAFF: UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 



1. Dr* Lloyd V. Douglas, (Initiator) 

Head, Department of Business and Business Education 

2* Jack C* Reed, (Director of Institute) 

Teacher Educator, Office Education 

3* Lucille E* Wright, (Assistant Director) 

Teacher Educator, Office Education 

4* Aurelia Prior Kllnk, (Instructor) 

Field Instructor, Adult Office Education 

5* Oliver M* Anderson, (Instructor) 

Teacher Educator and Director of Vocational Business Education 
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APPENDIX U 



SCHEDULE FOR 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHER-COORDINATORS 

JULY 17 - AUGUST 11, 1967 



Authorized by 

Division of Adult and Vocational Research 
Bureau of Research 
United States Office of Education 

Conducted by 

Department of Business and Business Education 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 
Cedar Falla, Iowa 



50613 



SUNDAY, JULY 16 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



7:00 - 9:00 

P.M. 



INFORMAL RECEPTION 



(Hagemann Hall Lounge) 



Welcome - Introductions 



Staff 



Mr* Jack Reed 



Slide Presentation on 

"Tourist Attractions In Iowa," 
"Salisbury House," and 
"I,S.E,A, Services." 



Mr. Duane Semler 
ISEA Representative 



Transportation Facilities 



Mr. Francis Ackart 



iciciciciticic'itic 



Meet dally In Seerley Hall, 
Room 3. 

(Except Observation Days.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 17 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 



10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:30 



11:30 « 1:00 



1:15 - 2:15 



2:15 - 3:00 



3:00 - 4:00 



REGISTRATION 

Welcome to University of 
Northern Iowa 

Welcome to Department of Business 
and Business Education 

Orientation 



BREAK 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 
Text, pp* 1-4 



LUNCH 



Speaker 



The Office Occupations Education 

Cycle 

Abstracting Competencies from Job 
Descriptions; Text, pp. 5-42 



TOUR OF CAMPUS 



Evaluation Form 



Application Critique 



Registrar 

Dean William Lang 
Vice-President 

Dr. L. V. Douglas 
Head 

Mr. Jack Reed 
Mrs. Lucille Wright 
Mrs. Aurelia Kllnk 



Mr. Reed 



Dr. Howard Knutson 
UNI 



Mr. Oliver Anderson 
UNI 

Mr. Oliver Anderson 
UNI 



Guides 
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MONDAY, JULY 18 



TIME 


J TOPICS 


f 

f 


PERSONNEL 


8:30 


^ Organize for Field Trip 

f 


f 

f 

t 


Staff 


8:45 


Board bus at Greenhouse 

• 


f 

f 

f 




9:00 - 11:00 


f 

Tour Rath Packing Company — 


f 

f 

f 






Offices and Plant ~ 


f 

• 






Waterloo 

• 


f 

f 




11:00 


f 

^ Bus tour of points of interest in 


f 

f 

m 






Waterloo 

t 


f 

f 

• 






f 

^ Sack Lunch In Hope Martin Park 

t 


f 

I 

t 

• 






f 

Bus tour of points of interest in 


f 

t 

• 






^ Cedar Falla 

t 


f 

t 

• 




1:00 - 3:00 


f 

^ Recent Developments in Business 


f 

t 

f 


Dr, Mary Ellen 




and Education 

t 


f 

t 

m 


Ollverio, New York 


3:00 - 4:00 


f 

^ My Office Occupations Program 

f 


f 

t 

t 

f 


Participants 




Evaluation 

• 


f 

t 

f 






f 

Application Critique 

t 


f 

t 

f 

t 






f 

J Text| ppi 45-64 

t 

f 

t 


f 

t 

1 

1 

t 

t 
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I7EDNESDAY, JULY 19 



t 

TIME , 

f 


TOPICS 


t 

, PERSONNEL 

t 


8:30 - 8:45 I 


Question and Answer Period 


t 

, Staff 


8:45 - 10:00 I 

t 

t 

t 

t 


Activities of the Research Coordinating 
Unit 

Importance of Research with Action 
by Coordinators 


t 

, Dr# L« Doui^las 

t 

t 

t 

t 


10:00 - 10:30, 

t 


BREAK 


t 

f 

t 


10:30 - 11:30, 

t 


Man In a World of Work 


I 

1 Dr# Henry Borow 

t 


11:30 - 1:00 , 

t 


LUNCH 


t 

t 

f 


1:00 - 2:15 , 

t 

t 


Occupational Information 
Text, pp. 66-205 


t 

1 Dr# Henry Borow 

t 

t 


2:15 - 3:30 , 

t 

t 

t 


State Plan and Policy Bulletin 
In-Service Activities for Coordinators 


t 

1 Mr# Weldon Else 
1 State Department 
1 Iowa 

t 


1 

t 

t 


Evaluation 


I 

t 

t 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

I 

t 

, 


Application Critique 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

, 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 
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THURSDAY, JULY 20 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 - 9:45 



9:45 - 10:15 



10:15 - 11:30 



History, Development, and Future of 

O.E.A, 



BREAK 



Services Available to Coordinators 

Cooperative Technique 

Education - Employment Services 



Mr, Weldon Else 



11:30 - 1:00 



LUNCH 



Speaker 



1:15 - 3:30 



Effective Listening 
Lecture, Him, Record 



Mr. Charles Lee 
Iowa State 
Emplojment Service 



Mr. Lloyd Turner 
Waterloo Mayor 



Mr, Reed and 

Graduate Student 



Evaluation 



Application Critique 
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FRIDAY, JULY 21 



TIME , TOPICS I PERSONNEL 



3:30-8:45 ? Questions and Announcements i Staff 

t t 

t t 

8:45-10:15 t Demonstration of Shorthand Equipment t Mr* Thomas Rigney 

t and Materials t New York 

t t 

10:15 - 10:45 J BREAK J 

t t 

t t 

10:45 - 11:30 , Critical Incident Report , Mrs* Wright 

t t 

, On-the-Job Observation Assignments , 

, Review , 

t t 

11:30 - 1:00 | LUNCH Speaker , Mr. William McKinley 

, , Mayor, Cedar Falls 

t t 

I ♦ 

1:00 - 3:30 , Interview Technique , Mr. Orville Allen 

, , Des Moines 

, Job Description , 

, Text, pp. 18-44 , 

t t 

, Narrative Report , 

t t 

3:30 - 4:00 , Committee Review of Institute , 

t t 

t t 

, Evaluation , 

I I 

t t 

, Application Critique , 



MONDAY, JULY 24 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 - 9:45 



9:45 - 10:15 



10:15 - 11:30 



DOT and New Taxonomy, Text, p, 8 
Curriculum Guides 

BREAK 

Analysis of Worker Roles 



Mr* Reed 



Dr* Wesley Tennyson 
University of 
Minnesota 



11:30 - 1:00 



LUNCH > - - Businessmen as Guests 



1:15 - 2:15 



Career Development and Human 
Competence 



Dr* Wesley Tennyson 



2:15 - 3:30 



Application of Office Occupations 
Cycle 

Text, pp* 223-228 



Mr* Oliver Anderson 
UNI 



Evaluation 

Application Critique 
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TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, JULY 25, 26, 27 



TIME 



TOPIC 



Regular 


t 

t 




FIRST WEEK 


Office 


t 

t 


On- 


-the-Job Office Observations 


Hours 


t 

t 


1. 


Interview employer 




t 

t 


2„ 


Interview employee 




t 

t 

t 


3. 


Gather information for Job 
Description 




t 

t 


4. 


Write Nariative Report 




t 


5, 


Write Critical Incident Report 



Office 

Employers 

and 

employees 



PERSONNEL 
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FRIDAY^ JULY 28 



8:30 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



- 9:30 



Swap Shop on Observations 



Mrs. Wright 



9:30 - 10:15 



Supervised Writing Session 



Mr. Orville Allen 
and 
Staff 



10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:30 
11:30 - 1:00 
1:00 - 2:30 



BREAK 

Continue Supervised Writing Session 
LUNCH 

Demonstration of I n dividual 
Instruction Techniques 



Mr. Reed 

Mr. Barry Reece, UNI 
Graduate Students 



2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 3:30 



Limitations of Individual Instruction 
Committee #2 — Review of Institute 
Evaluation 

Application Critique 
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MONDAY, JULY 31 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8;30 - 8!45 
8;45 - 10:15 



Questions and Announcements 
Coordination Techniques and Problems 



Mr* Reed 

Miss Jeanne Reed 
Detroit 



10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:30 



BREAK 

Reactionary Panel A 



11:30 - 1:00 



LUNCH 



Mr* Reed and 
Participants 



1:00 - 3:00 



How to Make the Disadvantaged Youth 
More Employable 



Mrs Mavis Sparks 
University of 
Kentucky 



3:00 - 3:30 



Reactionary Panel B* 



Mrs* Kllnk and 
Participants 



Evaluation 



Application Critique 
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TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 2, 3 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



Regular 


t 

t 




SECOND WEEK 


Office 


t 

t 


On-the-Job Office Observations 


Hours 


t 

t 


1. 


Interview the Employer 




t 

t 


2. 


Interview the Employee 




t 

t 

t 


3. 


Gather information for Job 
Description 




t 

t 


4. 


Write Narrative Report 




t 

t 

t 


5. 


Write Critical Incident Report 



Office 

Etnploycrs 

and 

Employees 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 4 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSORNEL 



8:30 - 10:15 



10:15 - 10:45 



10:45 - 11:30 



11:30 - 1:00 



1:00 - 2:30 



Business Coimnunlcations Between 
Educators and the World of Work 



BREAK 



Mr, Peter Benton 
Chicago 



Reactionary Panel C 



LUNCH 



Mrs, Wright and 
Participants 



Multl-Use of Audio-Visual Equipment 



Mr, Donald Rleck 
UNI 



2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 3:3C 



Teacher Education Concepts 
Committee #3 — Review of Institute 
Evaluation 

Application Critique 



Mrs, Wright 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 7 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 - 10:00 



10:00 - 10:30 



Research on Cooperative, Directed, 
and Simulated Programs 



BREAK 



Mr* James T^kle 

U.S.O.E* 

Georgia 



10:30 - 11:30 


j Writing-board Systems 


t 

f 


Mr* Wes Sampson 




t 

t 


f 

t 


UNI 


11:30 - 1:15 


f 

1 LUNCH 


f 


Mr^ R* Schoenecker 




f 


f 

f 


3 M 



1:30 - 3:30 



Systems and Procedures of Modem 
Offices 



Mr* Donald Hutchings 
Des Moines 



Evaluation 



Application Critique 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 8 



9 

TIME , 

9 

" " 9 ~ 

8:30 « 9s45 I 

9 

9:45 - 10215 ] 
10:15 - ll;3o’ 

9 

9 

9 

11:30 - 1:15 , 

9 

9 

1:30 - 2:30 , 

t 

9 

9 

2:30 - 4s00 ^ 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

fj 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 



9 

TOPICS 9 

9 

" " ■ - - - - ^ 

V 

Adult Education in Office Occupations t 

9 

9 

BREAK 9 

9 

9 

MIND Approach to Learning ^ 

9 

9 

9 

LUNCH 9 

9 

9 

*^The Bridge” - Film and Discussion f 

9 

Business In-Service Education 9 

9 

9 

Llbraxy Research 9 

9 

9 

9 

Evaluation 9 

9 

9 

Application Critique i 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

'* 

9 

t 

I 

I 

I 
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PERSONNEL 



MrSo Kllnk 



Mr* Jack Wright 
Connecticut 



Mr* Roy Delapenha 
New York 



Participants 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9 



time 


, TOPICS 

t 


, PERSONNEL 

t 


8:30 - 9:00 


t 

t 

I Evaluation of Office Occupations 


t 

t 

1 Mr* Reed 




t Programs 

t 


t 

t 


9:00 - 10:15 


t 

t Solutions to Employment Problems 

t 


t 

I Mr* Roy Delapenha 

t 


10:15 - 10:45 


t 

t BREAK 
c 


t 

t 

t 


10:45 - 11:30 


t 

t Reactionary Panel D» 


t 

I Mrs* Wright and 




t 

t 


I Participants 

V 


11:30 - 1:00 


t LUNCH 

t 


t 

t 

t 


1:00 - 3:00 


t 

t Intensive Office Laboratory 


t 

1 Mr* John Lee 




t 

t 


1 Indiana 

t 


3:00 - 4:00 


t 

t Material Development 

t 


t 

t Participants 

t 




t 

t 

t Evaluation 

t 


t 

t 

t 

t 




t 

t Application Critique 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 




t 

t 

t 

t 

t 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 10 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 - 9:00 



Federal Concern and Education 



Mrs* Wright 



9:00 - 10:15 



Anticipated Outcomes of the Institute 
on the Disadvantaged Youth 



Dr. Estelle Popham 
New York 



10:15 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:30 



BREAK 

Group Discussion » Buzz Sessions 



11:30 - 1:00 



LUNCH 



Mrs. Kllnk and 
Participants 



1:00 - 2:30 



Facilities for High School and Post- 
Secondary Office Programs Text, 
pp. 208-220; B-1 



Mr. Ronald Jarchow 
Des Moines 



2:30 - 3:30 



Institute Participant Responsibilities 



Mrs. Wright 



Evaluation 



Application Critique 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 11 



TIME 



TOPICS 



PERSONNEL 



8:30 - 11:00 



Final Preparation — Manuscript 



Participants 



11:00 - 11:30 
11:30 - 1:00 
1:00 - 3:00 
3:00 - 4:00 



Committee #4 -- Review of Institute 
LUNCH 

Cost Effectiveness Formula 
Conclusion 

(Final Grant Payment) 



Mrs, Wright 
Staff 
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APPENDIX V 



Observation Stations 



Director 



1» Baird and Fink 

Insurance and Real Estate 

224 Main Street 

Cedar Falls » Iowa 50613 

2o Black Hawk County Abstract Company 
501 Lafayette Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

3, Cedar Falls Trust & Savings Bank 
222 Washington Street 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

4o Control-O-Fax Division 
Latta*s, Inc, 

2700 West Airline Highway 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

5, First National Bank 
302 Main Street 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

6, Humble Travel Service 
323 East Fourth Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

7, Iowa Public Service Company 
422 Commercial Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 

8, John Deere Waterloo Tractor Works 
400 Westfield Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 

9, KWWL Radio and TV 

Black Hawk Broadcasting Company 
500 East Fourth Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

10 o John G, Miller Construction Company 
222 West Mullan Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 

11 o The National Bank of Waterloo 
110 East Park Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 



1, Mr, Robert Fink 



2, Mr, Jack Swinehart 



3, Mr, R, D, King 

Vice President and Cashier 



4, Mr, Wayne Davis 



5, Mr, H, C, Messerer 



6, Mrs, Winnie I'Jhannel 



7, Mr, Fred W, Button 



8, Mr, R, E, Burgstrum 
Personnel Manager 



9, Mr, Tom Young 
Vice President 



10, Mr, Raymond Smith 



11, Mr, R, C, Mexdorf 
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Observation Stations, (continued) 



12, Peoples Bank and Trust Company 12. 

419 West Fourth Street 

Waterloo, Iowa 50701 

13, The Rath Packing Company 13, 

Sycamore and Elm Streets 

Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

14, Sunray DX Oil Company 14, 

Fourth and Franklin Streets 

Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

15, Titus Manufacturing Company 15, 

Highway 20 

Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

16, Viking Pump Company 16, 

406 State Street 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

17, Waterloo, City of 17, 

City Hall 

715 Mulberry Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

18, Waterloo Police Department 18, 



City Hall 

715 Mulberry Street 
Waterloo, Iowa 50703 

19, Waterloo Register Company 19, 

209 Roosevelt Street 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 

20, Waterloo Savings Bank 20, 

Fourth & Commercial Streets 

Waterloo, Iowa 50701 



Mr, E, E, Bailey 



Mr, John H, Stevens 
Director of Personnel 



Mr, J, V, Rowe 



Mr, Robert Titus 



Mr, Connie Nichols 
Personnel Manager 



Mr, James Wilson 
City Clerk 



Mr, Robert Wright 
Chief 



Mr, Ed, T, Kelly 
President 



Mr, Merle Rogers 



APPEJ^DIX W 



PARTICIP.IVNT ROSTER 



Name 


Malline Address 


Position 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hicks 


237 Green Springs Ave., S. W. 
Birmingham. Alabama 35211 


Office Occupations 
Teacher 


Mrs. Agatha Prator 


3717 Knlk Avenue 
Anchorage. Alaska 99503 


Business & Office 
Education Depart- 
ment Chairman 


Mrs. liOudene Ellis 


6814 North 11 Street 
Phoenlx.^ Arizona 8501'4 


Teacher- 

Coordinator 


Mrs. Nadine Marcum 


7701 Scott Hamilton Drive 
Little Rock. Arkansas 72206 


Coordinator, 
Department H4ad 
Office Occupations 


Mrs. Margaret Saxon 


1211 - 46th Street S* E. 
Washington, D. C* 20019 


Office Occupations 
Teacher 


Mr. Charles Kelley 


P. 0. Box 414 

West Point. Iowa 52656 


Office Education 
Coordinator 


Mrs. Kathleen Hendrix 


421 Macon Avenue 
Louisville. Kentucky 40207 


Teacher-Coordinator 


Miss Alice Newcomer 


642 North Pontiac Trail 
Walled Lake. Michigan 48088 


Office Coordinator 


*Mrs. Rosemary Shanus 


5537 Woodland Road 
Hopkins. Minnesota 55343 


Office Coordinator 


Miss Karen Klstner 


1109 Arlington 

Independence. Missouri 64053 


Coordinator, 
Supervisor Office 
Occupations 


Mrs. Ann Wiles 


1024 Stephens, Apt. 11 
Missoula. Montana 59801 


Chairman, Business 
and Business Educa- 
tion Dept. & Office 
Practice Coordinator 


Mr. Paul Saurdiff 


Humboldt County High School 
Wlnnemucca. Nevada 89445 


Teacher-Coordinator 
Office Occupations & 
Distributive Ed. 


Mr. Landon Reynolds 


Keene High School 
Arch Street 

Keene. New Hampshire 03431 


Teacher-Coordinator 
Office Education 



o 

ERIC 
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PARTICIPANT ROSTER (continued) 



Mrs* Rosaline Lopez 


500 Valencia 

Las Vegas* New Mexico 87701 


Office Education 
Teacher 


Miss Judith Ann Gelardo 


21 Center Street 

Mount Vernon* New York 10552 


Business Teacher 
of Office 
Occupations 


Mr* Louis Lovclk 


Wyndmere, 

North Dakota 58081 


Teacher-Coordi- 
nator Office 
Education 


Mr* Richard Gore 


3977 East 123 Street 
Cleveland. Ohio 44105 


Cooperative 
Office Educa- 
tion Coordinator 


Miss Barbara Klein 


5237 Oakland Street 
Philadelphia* Penn* 19124 


Teacher- 

Coordinator 


Mr* David Pierce 


2010 Leland Street, Apt* 8 
Charleston Heights, 

South Carolina 29405 


Business 

Instructor 


Mr* Erwin eleven 


2808 South Lyndale 

Sioux Falls. South Dakota 57105 


Business Inst* 


Mrs* Estrella Calderon 


240 Crestmont Drive 
El Paso. Texas 79912 


Teacher- 

Coordinator 


Miss Christine Lawlor 


194 Rockingham Street 
Bellows Falls. Vermont 05101 


Office Practice 
Teacher 


Mrs* Doris Melton 


5241 Monroe Drive 
Springfield. Virginia 22151 


Vocational Office 

Teacher- 

Coordinator 


Mr* William Moran 


3800-196 S* W* 

Lynnwood. Washington 98036 


Supervisor, 
Business & 
Distributive 
Education 


Mr* Richard Duffy 


1507 South Oafcwood Road 
Oshkosh. Wisconsin 54901 


Business Educa- 
tion Coordinator 


Mr* Charles Llndbloom 


5321 Sagebrush 
Cheyenne . Wyoming 82001 


Business Teacher, 
Business Manager 


Mr* Edgar Sanches-Rlvera 


Four Jose de Diego 
Naguabo, Puerto Rico 00718 


Teacher- 

Coordinator 



*Did not arrive* 



APPENDIX X 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
EVALUATION OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

FOR 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF OFFICE OCCUPATIONS TEACHER-COORDINATORS 

Participant *8 Evaluation 

Please complete and return this form in the enclosed, addressed envelope 

by • 



Name 


School 


School Address 


Telephone 


Resident Address 


Te3 ephone 



Write a brief statement on each of the following points » 



I, EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

(Indicate changes you have made in your program as a result of the 
Institute) 

A* Changes in Content ; 



B, Changes in Classroom Methods ; 



I. EVALUATION OF EDUCATION CHANGES (continued) 
C* Changes In Coordination ; 



D* Changes In Youth Organization ; 



E* Changes In Student Selection; 



F. Changes In Placement ; 



I. EVALUATION OF EDUCATION CHANGES (continued) 



G* Changes In Follow-Up ! 



Other Changes (Explain Fully) 



II. EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS 

(Rate the following list of topics you have found to be most useful In 
your teaching.) 

(Place one check mark after each topic.) Of Of Of Of 

Very High Moderate Limited No 

Topic Valuable Value Value Value Value 



1. Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 












2. Office Occupations 
Education Cycle 












3. Abstracting Competencies 
from Job Descriptions 












4. Recent Developments In 

Business and Education 













II. EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS (Continued) 



Of Of Of Of 

Very High Moderate Limited No 

Topic Valuable Value Value Value Value 



5. Research Coordinating Unit 












6 c Man In A World Of Work 












7. Occupational Information 












8. State Plan and Policy 
Bulletin 












9. In-Service Activities for 
Coordinators 












10, History, Development and 
Future of OoEoAo 












11, Employment Services Available 
to Coordinators 












12. Effective Listening 












13, Critical Incident Report 












14, Job Description 












15 » Narrative Report 












16, New Taxonomy 












17 0 Analysis of Worker Roles 












18a Career Development and 
Human Competence 
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II o EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS (continued) 

Of 

Very High 
Topic Valuable Value 



Of Of Of 

Moderate Limited No 
Value Value Value 



19 o On-the«Job Office Observations 












20 0 Individual Instruction 
Techniques 












21 o Coordination Techniques and 
Problems 












22 0 How To Make The Disadvantaged 
Youth More Employable 












23 o Business Communications Be- 
tween Educators and the 
World of Work 












24 Q Multi-Use of Audio-Visual 
Equipment 












25 « Research on Cooperative , 
Directed » and Simulated 
Programs 












26 0 Writing-Board Systems 












27 0 Systems and Procedures of 
Modem Offices 












28* Adult Education In Office 
Occupations 












29 0 MIND Approach to Learning 












30 0 The Bridge — Filin 












31a Business and In-Service 
Education 












32 0 Evaluation of Office 
Occupations Program 
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II, 



EVALUATION OF INSTITUTE TOPICS (Continued) 



Of Of Of Of 

Very High Moderate Limited No 

Topic Valuable Value Value Value Value 



33, Solutions to Employment Pro- 
grams 












34, Intensive Office Laboratory 












35, Federal Concern and Education 












36 « Cost Effectiveness 












37o Anticipated Outcomes of the 
Institute on the 
Disadvantaged Youth 












38, Facilities for High School anc 
Post-Secondary Office 
Programs 












39 0 Manuscript 












40, Application Critique 













IIIo 



In what ways, other than you have mentioned, do you feel vocational 
office education benefited through your attendance at the Institute? 



IV* What constructive suggestions do you have for future Institutes? 



Vo Would you be interested in attending an Institute coinposed of the 
same participants for one week in the summer of 1969 to follow-up 
the activities and imporvements in the Vocational 0* E* Programs 
represented in the National Institute of In-Service Education for 
Office Occupation teacher-coordinators? Ye s No Why? 



VI. Would you advise other teacher-coordinators to enroll in a National 
Institute? Yes No - . Why? 



VII. Comments: 



(TOP) 
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abstract 

The first National Institute for In^rrioe Education of Office 0oet;Q>ations 
Teaoher^Goordinators vas conducted at the ITnlversitj of Northern lova, Cedar falls 
Xava$ from July 17 to iugust lly 1967* TwentT^six participants attended* 

The purpose of the Institute vas to organise a four^veek dfourse of studj to 
provide the participants with olassroon instruction and practical field 
observations as related to the Office Ooci^tions Educational CtcIc* 

Each participant spent three days in each of tiio offices* They prepared 
Job descriptions^ Job narratlvesy critical incident reportsy and a nanuscript 
as a final project* 

Nationcdly known resource persons p3?esented materiel relative to the 
Office 0cot;qpations Educational Cycle* Considerable attention vas given to the 
teaching of the disadvantaged youth* 

Aa accepted responsibility of each participant vas to rettam to his state 
and foromlate a plan to disseminate the Institute information* The goal vas 
to disseminate the material nationvlde* 

Evaluation techniques were used during the Institute and following* A 
8ix>*month follovvtqp by the use of a questionnaire to each participant vas used 
and also personal visitation studies were made to selected programs* 



